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BOSTON BY BAIL. 


BY FBEDEEIC 

“You’ve never been over the new road, 
have you, sis ?” 

“ ” said Glen, wondering if she put the 

blue ribbons for her hair in her portmanteau. 

u Well, my friend Deering is conductor, and 
HI give you a word of introduction. He’s a 
geod fellow, and will make it pleasant for you 
if he knows who you are. He’ll tell you about 
changing cars.” 

u Well ” said Glen, absently, “ only I never 
can talk to anybody in the cars. And, do you 
suppose Gerty will meet me at the depot?” 

u Well, I should say that if you and Ger¬ 
trude Day are as intimate as you were last 
summer, when you didn't know your bonnets 
apart, that she very likely would.” 
u O Jud, yon haven’t any sense I” 


HOWE HAIUOX. 

With this gratuitous opinion, Glen rushed 
up stairs to find her shawL When she came 
down her brother handed her a card, on which 
a few words were written in pencil u That’s 
for Deering,” he said. Without giving it half 
a glance, she thrust if into her reticule, and 
hastily kissing her brother, so as not to be 
obliged to exhibit her affection on the sidewalk, 
she rushed down stairs, and in an instant had 
been handed into the carriage by him, and 
was gone. She was going to Boston to spend 
a week with an old school friend. 

She was full of the nicest anticipations. 
Gerty was such a darling, you know—-just the 
dearest girl!—and Glen hadn’t seen her for 
nearly a year. Glen had broken off her en¬ 
gagement to Will Lefhrge since then, and of 
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course she -wanted to tell Gerty all about it, 
and to leant if Gerty really did care anything 
about Dr. Hurlburton, and what her summer 
dresses were, and if it were possible that she 
was to be married in the fall, Meanwhile the 
cars flew on merrily. 

“ Your ticket, if you please.” 

Glen glanced up at two dark eyes, a full 
brown beard, and a very respectable cap with 
some silver letters on it, and went to fumbling 
in her reticule for the ticket. The card Jud- 
r on bad given her came out with it. She gave 
them both to Frank Deering. 

The young man received both, and read the 
card with a pitying glance at the pretty, 
slightly absent face. On one side of the bit 
of pasteboard was printed bis friend's name. 
On the other, written in pencil, were the 
words, “To Boston by rail.” What could 
youns Deering think but that his friend’s 
pretty sister was deaf and dumb? Of course 
it must he Jud’s sister. The strong family 
resemblance was remarkable. She bad the 
same beautiful blue eyes, and what lovely, 
dark, satin-smooth hair! 

The conductor went through the train, col¬ 
lecting tickets. When his back was turned to 
Glen, she quietly observed his fine stature, and 
pronounced Jud's friend a very handsome 
fellow. lie looked a little like Gerty’s half- 
brother, Fray Waldegrave. Wasn't that a 
splendid name ? 

Some one sat down beside her. It was 
Frank Deering, the conductor, and raising his 
right band slightly, be signalled in the deaf and 
dumb alphabet, “Are you travelling alone ?” 

A flush of surprise, and an instant’s compre¬ 
hensive thought, and Glen telegraphed, “Tes.” 

“ Poor fellow!” she thought, “ he is deaf and 
dumb.” 

“ Is your brother at home ?” Frank asked. 

“ Yes.” 

“Iam very glad to have met you.” 

“ Thank you.” 

“You are on your way to Boston?” 

“ I am.” 

“ I ""ill put you safely on the other train.” 

“ Thank you.” 

“ Do you often travel alone?” 

“ Yes, very often, short distances.” 

Motives of delicacy prevented Frank from 
saying that he should think she would find it 
very inconvenient 

“ How came they ever to- make a deaf and 
dumb man a conductor?” thought Glen. “I 
don’t see how he manages with peonle who 
• don’t know how to signal the alphabet” 


“ Will you return home soon, Miss Warm"?” 

“A week from to-day.” 

“ By what train ?” 

“The afternoon four o’clock train. That 
will bring me borne early in tbe evening.” 

The blue eyes wandered absently out of the 
window, and tbe girlish thoughts went back 
to Gerty Day. 

“A beautiful girl,” was Deering’s meditation, 
as be observed the pure profile. “ What a pity 
she should he so unfortunate. I wonder JuJ 
never told me.” 

“ When does your brother return to college ?” 
was his nest question. 

“ Xext Wednesday.” 

“ Then you will not see him again this 
summer?” 

“Xo.” - 

“ Ho yon go to Boston to visit your sister, 
Mrs. Bouvier?” 

“Xo; an old school friend, Gerty Day, 
daughter of Doctor Day.” 

“Ah, yes.” Mr. Deering hoped Miss Waring 
would have a pleasant visit. The train was 
plunging in very hurriedly. It seemed to Glen 
that she had never before ridden so fast. 
Saying that they were behind time, Deering 
rose suddenly and left the car. 

It was but a moment later that there came 
a crash, and everybody was thrown violent?* 
from their seats; the car drugged on a few 
rods, and then suddenly overturned. A scream 
of terror broke from Glen; that was tlie last 
she knew. 

The car had pitched endways down a slight 
descent. It was found necessary to break 
open a side before the passengers could be 
reached or obtain release. It was Deering 
wlio took Glen out. She was quite senseless- 
He lifted her in his arms, and carrying her up 
the bank, laid her down upon the grass, and 
stood looking at lier white face, more bewil¬ 
dered than he had ever before been in bis life. 

“ Good heaven!” cried a voice beside turn. 
“ Miss Waring?” 

He turned. There stood Doctor Day, Ger- 
ty s father, who had been sent for ten miles 
out of the city to visit a sick man, and who, 
though aboard the unfortunate train, had 
escaped injury. 

” Is she dead ?” asked Deering, in a low 
voice. 

“Xo; but, poor child! poor child! she’s 
hurt somewhere. Let me see.” 

The girl looked pitiful enough, with her 
young, pallid face, the ribbons of her gypsy hat 
tom from their dainty knotting, the beautiful 
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dress dishevelled, the little hands falling help¬ 
lessly among the grass and white clover. 

“ No limbs broken/’ said the doctor, after a 
quick, professional examination of the slight, 
inanimate form. u That ashy line about the 
mouth—she must have been struck in the pit of 
the stomach. Now what can we do with her?” 

“We are close to the junction. There are 
sleeping cars there, which must be pressed 
into sendee to take several of these people 
who are wounded on to the city. You had 
better take her right on to your house.” 

“ She was going to see Gerty. Poor child!” 

It was a scene of much excitement and dis¬ 
tress. Several persons had limbs broken—one 
little child was quite dead, and the frantic grief 
of its mother was dreadful. But Glen was 
quite unconscious of all this. No life could be 
restored to her all through the ride, and still 
senseless^she was received at the doctor's house. 

All night the poor girl suffered from a 
dreadful sensation of nausea and faintness, 
bat the next day she was better, and the fol- 
bwing morning the doctor took her for a short 
drive. When she returned, Mrs Day said: 

“ Mr. Deering has been here to ask after 
you, Glen.” 

“ Has lie ? He is very kind,” Glen answered.’ 

She lay on the sofa, thinking. 

“ What a pity he is so unfortunate P she said. 

Mrs. Day looked as if she did not compre¬ 
hend. “ O yes P she replied; “ the loss of his 
sister was very sad. She was a beautiful girl” 

“Did he lose a sister?” asked Glen, in a 
slightly bewildered tone. 

“ Yes, she was burned to death. You knew 
about it, didn’t you?” 

“No.” 

“ I thought you did. There, the doctor is 
coming; you promised him to go right to sleep.” 

Five days later, Glen was walking down 
Washington street, when a tall gentleman 
with a brown beard, and dark eyes, raised his 
hat to her from the opposite sidewalk. She 
wondered why she blushed so. It was only 
Frank- Deering. He was certainly very thor¬ 
oughly a gentleman, by the way. She specu¬ 
lated upon her appearance when he took her 
out of the dilapidated car. Was her hat very 
such smashed? She would ask the doctor 
when she got home. By the way, she won¬ 
dered if Mr. Deering wouldn’t marry a deaf 
and dumb girl. Of course. 

The day came for her departure. She had 
hid as pleasant a visit as could be expected 
Quder the circumstances. * 

“ Glen,” said Doctor Day, “ there is a picnic 


train goes out at three o'clock. You had 
better take it. It will enable you to reach 
home before dark.” 

So Glen left Boston at three o’clock in the 
afternoon. The car was full of children. Glen 
had gained rather a prejudice against cars, and 
was glad the train went slowly. 

She wondered if Frank Deering was aboard. 
No; a florid man in spectacles took the tickets. 
Just as she was realizing her feeling of dis¬ 
appointment, Mr. Deering sat down, beside 
her. She could not keep back the deep blush 
of surprise and pleasure which flooded her 
face. She was grateful to him, you know. 

“ You are quite well?” he signalled, quietly. 

u ^es, but not quite happy in the cars. I 
don’t think I ever shall be again.” 

“ p °or little thing P thought Deering, as he 
looked at her. u How pale she is! Were you 
seven years old,Glen Waring, I would kiss you.” 

They arrived at Lennox. The train stopped 
at the bridge for the excursionists, and they 
went trooping across from the cars to the 
woods. Glen suddenly discovered that her 
father had been clairvoyant enough to send 
the carriage, and there it was, with Clay, the 
coachman, composedly smoking. Her brother 
Jud was the next unexpected apparition that 
met her eye. She pressed out with the crowd. 

Deering had alighted, and was handing out 
the ladies and children while he talked to his 
friend. 

“ I am very glad to have met your sister. 
She is a beautiful girl—but, Jud, how is it that 
you never spoke to me of her misfortune?” 

“ Her what?” asked Jud. “ What do you 
mean? The railroad accident?” 

“ No. I—” 

He stopped, for the next hand put out to 
liim from the car step was Glen’s. Her eyes 
were very wide under her gypsy hat, for she 
had seen him talking with her brother. She 
spoke in a bewildered, involuntary way: 

“O JudP 

Mr. Deering couldn’t have looked more 
stunned had a cannon, been fired off beside him. 

“ Miss Waring,” he stammered, “ I beg your 
pardon; I thought—” 

“ Pardon me,” said Glen; “ I thought—•* 

There was a moment of confusion, another 
of explanation. 

“ By George P exclaimed Jud; “ I gave yon 
the wrong card, sis—one I was going to tack 
on a box of books.” 

What was the result of this mistake ? Why, 
the eventual marriage of Frank Deering and 
Glen Waring. 
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THE BANKS ESTATE. 

BY TBEODOBE ARNOLD. 


CHAPTER I. 

HERE was not in dll the Forest City a 
more respectable family tlmn that of 
Doctor Saybroke. The doctor was a gentle¬ 
man, andtlie son of agentlcman. Ho bad been 
educated at Bowdoin College, and bad fin¬ 
ished bis professional studies at Paris; and 
besides theso advantages of cultivation, lio 
was a man of talent, and, without being too 
venturesome, of enterprise. .Indeed, in tlio 
doctor’s early days, it bad been hinted that 
be was sometimes so carried away by 
scientific zeal, and by a desire to rival tho 
discoveries of bis French friends, as to put ill 
danger the lives of bis patients by the experi¬ 
ments which be tried on them. Whether 
that was truo or not, at the timo of our story 
it bad become a talo of the past, and tho 
doctor had settled into a quiet and safe 
practice, keoping up with the march of dis¬ 
covery, but no longer attempting to lead it. 
Younger men bad come up to win the laurels 
for which ho had striven In vain; and half in 
weariness, half in bitterness, ho withdrew 
from the arena. 

Doctor Saybrohe's marriage had been 
worthy of his character and position. Mrs, 
Saybroke was a haughty, high-spirited, 
accomplished woman, who never forgot that 
her grandfather had been for years the gov¬ 
ernor of his native State, and that her father 
had lived on tho interest of his property, even 
after, by an unfortunate investment, tho 
greater part <lf it had been swept away, 
leaving him with six unmarried daughters 
on his hands, and a yearly income of less 
than two thousand dollars. Three of tho 
Misses Baxter were engaged at tho timo of 
their father’s reverses, and tho other threo 
were, not long in getting husbands. 

“ My sisters never felt tho change in poor 
papa’s fortunes," Mrs. Saybroke would say; 
"for before we wero able or obliged to reduco 
our establishment, they all married rich men. 
But I have had nothing but poverty ever 
since.” 

To this lady, brought up to every luxury, 
poverty was td live in ft street where tho 
houses joined each other, instead of having 
gardens between, to have but .ono servant 


besides the little boy from tho poorhouse, 
who answered the door-bell, to bo obliged to 
make over last year’s dresses, and hash over 
tho remains of yesterday’s dinner, and to have 
no carriage. For Doctor Saybroke, In spite 
of his talent, had never made a fortune, and 
tho modest mansion in which they set up 
their first housekeeping was tho ono they 
still lived in when their hair began to grow 
gray. Tho only difference- was that some 
improvements and some additions had been 
made, and that they owned instead of hired 
it. 

But there was a worse skeleton in the Sny- 
broke household than the being obliged to do 
without a caniago and wenr last year's 
dresses. For the first time in tlio history of 
either family, one had been born into it who 
was a discredit to the name; and that ono 
wns tho doctor’s only son. George Saybroke 
had all the pride of Ills mother, without her 
hlgh-mindedness, and all tho fastidious tasto 
of his father, without his father’s inde¬ 
pendence and energy. They had cramped 
themselves to givo him an education, but at 
twenty-fivo he had not chosen a profession, 
but still lounged about homo, dissatisfied, 
extravagant, arrogant and dissipated. Why 
should he drudgo at a profession when ho 
had a scoro or so of rich relations? Tho 
world owed him a living, Mr. George Say¬ 
broke thought. There was that old curmud¬ 
geon of a banker Banks, as the young mail 
named Ills father's cousin, why didn’t he givo 
him a lift? They were tho old man’s nearest 
relatives, and it was a sliamo for him to be 
rolling in wealth while they were at the very 
brink of starvation? Young Mr. Saybroke 
was always at tlio brink of starvation when 
he could not pay or get trusted for a cham¬ 
pagne supper. But of course they would 
inherit the banker’s properly; and meantime, 
he would wait. 

It was a heartache, on account of this son, 
which Mrs. Saybroke veiled with a thin tissue 
of complaints coucerning their narrow cir¬ 
cumstances, and which tho doctor strove to 
cover by making sarcastic observations on 
tho sudden conversion of tho ladles from 
allopathy to homoeopathy since tho advent of 
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a dashing young doctor, whoso motto was 
similla slmtlibus, etc. It was that which 
made the mother sterner in her pride with 
every passing year, and streaked her black 
locks with silver before the finger of age lind 
touched them; and it was that which had 
taken the courage out of ids father’s heart. 
They had built great hopes on tholr son, and 
he had disappointed them all. 

lint they were not without comfort. Com¬ 
ing and going in the house, like a sunbeam- 
in a shady place, was the sweetest girl that 
ever breathed. At twenty years of age Edith 
Saybroke was at the point of perfection. 
Beautiful, fresh, loving, cheerful, she almost 
made amends, by going far beyond the family 
standard, for her brother's falling so far below 
it. It was she who won from her parents a 
smile when they had thought that they never 
could smile again; it was she who stood 
between them and their son without incur¬ 
ring the anger of either, blit making pcaco 
when the patience of the parents was nearly 
exhausted; it was she who tried to persuade 
them that George was only sowing ills wild 
oats, and would, after a while, sober down to 
be all that they could wish; and it was again 
she who tried to coax, and reason, and sliamo 
her brother into verifying the promises slio 
made for hint. 

George Saybroke was not entirely without 
good qualities, and there were times when lie 
would listen to ids sister's arguments and 
half resolve to mend his life. 13ut ho was 
weak, selfish and vacillating, and the only 
result of-theso efforts was tlio renewed disap¬ 
pointment of those who had hoped and tried. 
From his parents the young man would never 
listen to expostulations. 

Still, in spite of tills drawback, what we 
have said is true, that there was no family 
more respected than the Saybrokes. Much 
of the young man's short-comings was hidden 
by his family and connections; and what was 
known, they were not held responsible for. 

The doctor and his wife and daughter made 
the acquaintance of every person of any note 
who visited their city, and entertained with 
exquisite taste, if not with magnificence. 
Visitors were often less pleased with a grand 
dinner at Mrs* Melville's, Mrs. Saybroke’s 
sister, than with a supper at the doctor’s, 
where flowers took the place of silver and 
gold plate, and fruit was offered instead of 
French dishes. Besides, both the doctor and 
his wife knew how to converse in an inter¬ 
esting manner; they were hospitable, and had 


a thousand devices to amuse a guest; and 
with all her sweetness, Edith was not insipid. 
Visitors very seldom saw Mr. George. 

“Mamma,” Edith said one day, ns they sat 
waiting for the doctor to coine in to tea, “do 
you suppose that Mr. Banks would do any¬ 
thing towards setting Gcorgo up in business?” 

“Certainly not I” Mrs. Saybroke said, de¬ 
cidedly, looking at her daughter in surprise. 
“In tiro first place, he knows nothing about 
George, and would not help him If he did;- 
and in the second place, George will never 
consent to go into business.” 

Edith had been sitting for some time silent, 
looking dreamily out the window, with the 
soft May sunset in her beautiful face. Even 
in speaking, sho had not removed her eyes 
from the rosy west in which her thoughts 
seemed to be tinting themselves; but as her 
mother answered, she looked round. 

“0 yes, mammal” she said, eagerly. “I 
have been talking with George tills afternoon, 
and lie said that if he had a dry-goods store, 
he would trade. Of courso It isn’t what wo 
would have wished, but it is better than 
nothing.” 

Mrs. Saybroke sighed. 

"It is out of the question, child. But If it 
were not, cannot you see what it would cud 
in? George would have clerks behind ids 
counters to take the money, and ho would 
stay outsldo and spend it. IIo would never 
attend to the business.” 

“But he says he would,” the girl persisted. 
“And mightn’t wo try him ?” 

“ Wliy, Edith,” her mother said,, in sur¬ 
prise, “ you are talking nonsense I Yon speak 
as if we had the money for such an 
experiment.” 

“But Uncle Banks,mamma,” says Edith, 
with unrulficd gentleness. “ I said ho might 
help.” 

“Do you see any signs of it?” asked Mrs. 
Saybroke, with some bitterness. Sho was 
not fond of this same Uncle Banks. 

“ I might write to him,” says Edith. 

“Never, child, never!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Saybroke, almost angrily. “I forbid it! 
IVhat could havo put such an insane idea 
Into your mind? I thought you had more 
Belf-respect.” 

Edith dropped her eyes, blushed, and was 
silent a moment. 

“ You must see the impropriety of tills, my 
dear,” the mother went on more gently. 
“Wo have never been friends with Mr. 
Banks. Ho was a poor man when I married 
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your father; and not only poor, that could 
not be helped, but he was not a gentleman, 
lie was rude, and fancied himself indepen¬ 
dent; he was uneducated, uncultivated, utter¬ 
ly unpolished, and prided himself on it. When 
my father lost his property, Air. Banks had 
the audacity to oiler himself to your Aunt 
Edith, and she refused him disdainfully. 
From that mohient he hated our family. 
Think of his fancying that Edith would 
accept a husband when sho was poor whom 
sho would not marry when she was rich I It 
was insolent! It was making all our prido 
and our position depend on wealth; and that 
was what, we thought least of.” 

“ But, mamma,” Edith said, “ he was papa’s 
own cousin, and so had some position.” 

“That is true; otherwise we should not 
have been acquainted with him,” Air's. Say- 
broke replied, lifting her head haughtily. 
“ But when your father’s aunt married Air. 
Banks's father, her family were indignant, 
and almost discarded tier. They thought that 
she had lowered herself, and so she had. Ho 
was a nobody. Sho was a simpleton, but sho 
was pretty and accomplished, and, with her 
position, could have made a good match. 
But sho must marry a romantic young clerk, 
and try love in a cottage. The cottage they 
kept, and never had anything better; but it 
was not long’before love flew out tiro window. 
They were both dead when their son began 
to succeed in business.” 

“I didn't know before thnt Aunt Edith 
refused him,” the girl said, clouding over a 
little. “In that case, it would of course be 
indelicate to ask him to assist Aunt Edith’s 
nephew.” 

“And besides that,” Airs. Saybroke contin¬ 
ued, “ he was so rude after ho was refused, 
and said such insolent things about pride and 
poverty, that we did not spam him. I don’t 
think that he will ever forgive some things I 
said to him. He is not a forgiving man, my 
dear, and I am in no way disposed to repent 
of my offence. I told him that only a vulgar 
person made use of the expression ‘pride and 
poverty' with a sneer, for only a vulgar mind 
could take for granted that pride was der 
pendent on wealth. Then before he had 
time to reply, I turned my back on him nnd 
walked away. I never saw him again till ho 
was a ricli man, and then ho came down hero 
for no other purpose, I really believe, than to 
make a parade of Iris wealth. No allusion 
was made to the past. 1 was ooldly civil, and 
lie was cross nnd sarcastic. X think ho took 


delight in seeing that wo were poor. It would 
afl'ord him the last gratification to havo us 
beg of him.” 

“O, I see that It cannot be done,” said 
Edith, sorrowfully. “ But,” she added, after 
a pause, “ if his feelings are like that, of course 
lie wouldn't leave papa anything If he should 
die.” 

“ Your father is as old ns Air. Banks, and 
not so healthy,” Airs. Saybroke said. “But 
Mr. Banks always pretended to think a good 
deal of him, even while hating me. There is 
no knowing what he might do. We are his 
only relatives.” 

“ On tlie Saybroke side, mamma,” Edith 
said, “But on his father’s, is there no 
one i ” 

Airs. Saybroke saw her husband coming up 
the street, and rose to order tea. 

“ There were some people, I believe,” she 
replied, negligently, arranging her headdress 
before the mirror. . 

“ What is their name ?” inquired Edith, 
looking up at her mother with just a flitting 
thought that though pride became that 
stately form and still handsome face, gentle¬ 
ness became them yet more. 

“Their name is Huberts, I think. But 
what in the world do you care, Edith ? What 
can they bo to you? Of course you recollect 
that they are no relation to us, and that wo 
do not acknowledge tlio connection even. 
They arc very commonish sort of people,! 
believe. Even Air. Banks, leveller ns he was, 
was offended at his sister’s marriage, and 
would have nothing to do with her after¬ 
wards. She followed In her silly mother's 
footsteps, and married some adventurer or 
other. But here is your father, deal*.” 

Edith started up, and a smile chased the 
slight cloud from her face. Witli a light step 
she tripped across the room, and opening the 
door into the entry, saw her father just 
hanging up his hat and cane. 

“O papa!" she called out, brightly. 

He glanced round and smiled. 

“ l’es, Edie." 

But she saw that his manner was not quite 
so hearty as usual. Perhaps lie was tired. 
Maybe lie was anxious about some patient 
She would not seem to mind. 

The doetbr went towards the sitting-room, 
Stopped ill tlio door to kiss his daughter's 
cheek and give her a pat on tlio shoulder, 
then entered tlio room with her leaning on 
Ids arm. 

“Alamnia, allow me to present Doctor 
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Say broke,” the girl said, with great ceremony. 
“ Papa, this is Mrs. Saybroke.” 

“Silly child 1” said the mother* smiling. 
“Will you tell Tommy to call George. Come 
to tea now, doctor. You must bo hungry. 
Wc are half an hour late.” 

Doctor Saybroke went towards the table, 
but his eyes followed his daughter with a look 
half fond, half regretful, and lie sighed as lie 
took his seat. 

The doctor was an elegant looking man, 
tall, slight, with a clear, thin, gentlemanly 
face, whose only fault was too much pride. 
Put lie had a very pleasant smile, and it came 
back again as Edith reentered the room and 
took her seat at the table beside him. 

In a few minutes a careless, lounging step 
was heard, and the door opened to give 
admittance to Mr. George Saybroke, who 
entered in dressing-gown and slippers, and 
accompanied by an atmosphere of cigar smoke, 
lie h^d spent that whole afternoon reading a 
novel and smoking cigars, seated tilted back 
in an easy-chair, with his feet out the 
chamber window. Cut for a heavy, swelled 
look about the eyes, and an air and expres¬ 
sion of intolerable laziness and listlessness, ho 
would have been rather a handsome young 
man, with some look of his father, except that 
the features were not so finely cut, and the 
complexion was darker. 

A slight shade seemed to settle upon the 
faces of the three when he entered the room, 
that involuntary clouding which tells that 
the coming influence is an unpleasant one. 
But Edith smiled again almost immediately, 
and spoke to her brother. 

“We have got just what you like for tea, 
George,” she said, “spiced beef and muffins. 
Sue what beautiful slices Anne cuts. I don’t 
seo how she does it.” 

That was her way—always some trivial 
little pleasant word to bring harmony about 
and avert unpleasantness. 

The young man made no reply. He always 
took those things carelessly. His father 
glanced at him with a frown. Doctor Say¬ 
broke was a gentleman, ami as polite at home 
as he was abroad, and he was displeased at 
sight of his son’s careless toilet and lounging 
manners. Neither Mrs. Saybroke nor her 
daughter ever appeared at the table in disha¬ 
bille; and to the husband aiul father the 
dressing-gown and slippers, the tobacco scent 
and the tumbled hair, appeared a mark of 
disrespect to them as well as to him. lie 
was particularly irritated at that time, and 


took notice of what at almost any other time 
he would have passed by. 

"Have you been so driven by business tin's 
afternoon, sir,” be demanded, “ that you had 
not time to brush your hair beforo coming to 
the table?” 

The young man immediately assumed a 
hard expression, looked stolidly down into 
his plate and said nothing. Mrs, Saybroke 
looked cntreatlngly at her husband, and Edith 
tremblingly watched her brother. There was 
nothing that those two women dreaded so 
much as a conflict between George and his 
father. This time the doctor took no notice 
of their look9. 

“Do you hear me?” he exclaimed, angrily, 
“ When I speak in my own house, I am to bo 
answered.” 

The blood rushed swiftly into the young 
man’s face. 

“I’ll answer you when you ask a civil 
question,” he replied, Insolently, but without 
looking up. 

“O George 1” exclaimed both mother and 
daughter. Then, “Don’t say any more, 
doctor!” entreated his wife, 

“ Leave the table J” thundered the doctor, 
half rising. 

The son hesitated and glanced at his father. 
The doctor started out of Ids chair. 

“George, obey your father!” cried Ills 
mother. 

“O papa, papa!” cried Edith, in terror, 
clinging to her father’s arm. 

The young man rose with an air of careless 
scorn insufferably insolent, pushed Ids chair 
aside with his foot, &nd strolled towards the 
door. 

“ I’ll thank you, mother, to send my supper 
up to my chamber,” ho said, with the air of 
a lord. 

“She will do nothing of the sort, you 
puppy 1” exclaimed Doctor Saybroke, 41 If 
you have any supper here to-night, you will 
eat in the kitchen with the servants!” 

The young man turned at tho door with a 
face palo with anger. 

“You’d better go out there yourself,” he 
stammered. 44 You have just about their 
style of manners.” 

Doctor Saybroke was a very proud and a 
very high-tempered man, and ho had very 
strict ideas as to the respect duo to parents 
from their children. There is no knowing 
what might have happened if Edith had not 
held her father, and if George, after his in¬ 
sulting speech, had not immediately gone out 
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of the room. The doctor was not a strong 
man; but, nerved by passion, bis hand might 
have given a powerful blow, ami It was evi¬ 
dently with the intention of striking that ho 
started forward when his (laughter held him 
back. A blow, even if unreturned, would 
have destroyed their last hope. There would 
have been after that no chance of reconcili¬ 
ation. And what if George should strike his 
father back ? 

When the door closed after her son, Mrs. 
Saybroko returned to her scat at the tablo 
from which she had risen, and began pouring 
out the tea. Her face was very pale, but she 
controlled herself and sat perfectly quiet. 
She was not a woman given to weeping and 
hysterics. Besides, she was displeased with 
her husband. It seemed that he had need¬ 
lessly commenced the dispute; for, however 
improper George’s toilet and manners were, 
they were no worse than they often had been 
without his father’s making any comment on 
them. , 

But Edith had not her mother’s self- 
control, and had not anger to support her, 
She sank into a sofa near the door and burst 
into tears. Doctor Saybroko seated himself 
at the table, and stretched a shaking hand to 
take the cup his wife passed him. 

“Edith, will yon cpme to your supper?” 
said her mother, almost sharply. 

Edith immediately obeyed, wiping her eyes 
as she did so. 

“ I know that. George wilt be sorry for 
having spoken so, papa,” she said; “but I*am 
afraid he wont apologize. I know that ho 
will bo sorry, papa.” And she looked at her 
father with entreating eyes, that filled up 
again with team as fast as she wiped them 
away. 

“The scamp!” exclaimed the doctor, in a ' 
trembling voice. “The presumptuous, inso¬ 
lent puppy! He shall beg my pardon, or 
leave the house. I have a mind to turn him 
out as It is.” 

“ I must say, doctor,” said Ids wife, rather 
coldly, “ I do not understand what made you 
take notice of George’s hair just at this par¬ 
ticular time. You have often s^;n him look 
as careless, and made no comment.” 

“ Because I bear much, am I to bear every¬ 
thing?” demanded the doctor. “Do you 
think that I get used to living with a fellow 
who has the manners of a boor? Indeed not l 
I bear as long as I can, but I become more 
and more irritated at every provocation. I 
am resolved that there shall be an end to this 


state of tilings. He’s got to go to work and 
support himself.” 

“O papa,” interposed Edith, eagerly, “he 
ami I were talking it over to-day, and lie said 
he would go into business If lie had some one 
to set him up. And we thought that perhaps 
Mr. Banks—” 

“Set him up 1” exclaimed the doctor, with 
angry scorn. “He is very grand indeed. 
Most men who go into business begin at the 
beginning and work up; but this young man 
must begin at the top, it seems. He is too 
lofty a being to start as some of our merchant 
princes have, os a clerk. He can’t stand 
behind the counter, I suppose. He must be 
at the head of a firm, ami let other people 
furnish the money and do the work,” 

Edith was silent. What her father said 
was but too true; but in the satisfaction with 
which she had hailed her brother’s first ex¬ 
pression of willingness to do anything, the 
presumption of his expectations had escaped 
her notice, 

“Ami as to Mr. Banks,” her father wont 
on, “ tiiat ridiculous expectation of his is at 
last put quite among the impossibilities, and 
I am glad of it. nis expecting anything from 
Mr. Banks was always an absurdity, and it 
has helped to make a lazy dog of him, I can 
fancy Mr. Banks, who began his career as a 
clerk with four hundred dollars a year, and 
has worked himself up every step of the way 
since, I can fancy him setting up a fellow like 
that tu business 1 If such a thing had been 
asked of him, he wouldn’t have been able to 
believe that the request was not a joke. If 
he were to get such a letter, he would think 
that it must have been written on All-Fool’s 
day. Besides, Mr. Banks lias chosen his 
heir.” 

A deep red flushed Mrs. Saybroko’s pale 
face at this announcement. In spite of all 
that she had said, there had been in her heart 
a faint and unacknowledged hope that at 
some time her children, if not herself, would 
profit by the large fortune to which, though 
they had no real claim, they were the natural 
heirs, according to her reckoning. With her 
“ those Roberts people ” counted for nothing. 
Now tiiat her faint expectation seemed likely 
to be utterly disappointed, she first realized 
that she had expected anything. 

“ What Is it, papa? Whom has he chosen ? 
ITow do you know?” asked Edith, leaning on 
the table and clasping her little hands, utterly 
oblivious.of supper. 

Doctor Saybroko drank bis tea. He had so 
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many times eaten liis bread in bitterness tliat 
lie had learned not to fast for sorrow, though 
liis food might choke him. 

“I have got a letter from my cousin,” he 
said, then, looking at his wife. “ I am free to 
confess that it is a very disagreeable letter; 
but I have no right to complain of it. He 
has become reconciled to his sister since her 
husband's death, and sent for her to go and 
live with him. It seems that she was left in 
very indigent circumstances. She has lost all 
her children except tlio eldest son, or my 
cousin says ho wouldn't have her in the 
house. lie doesn't want young ones about, 
he says, and he wouldn’t have had her either, 
hut that her son is going into the army. It 
seems the young man has just finished his 
education, which he has got by his own exer¬ 
tions, and goes into the army because his 
mother was in need, and the bounty ottered 
is a large one. As soon as he enlisted, his 
uncle promised to take care of the mother. 
That is a son worth having. He says that ho 
isn’t afraid of getting killed; he feels as 
though he has a good many years of life yet 
before him, and that lie has been so many 
years studying that he is glad to be knocked 
about a little and hardened before he begins 
life deliberately. He must be a manly fellow. 
Banks says that he is, and he is hard to suit,” 

“And lio writes that he is going to make 
the young man his heir?” asked Mrs. Say- 
broke, returning to the only point that 
interested her. 

.“Yes; bnthe tells me in confidence. He 
thinks that it would perhaps injure the young 
man to know that he had such prospects.” 

“And for what does ho put himself to the 
trouble of writing all these particulars to you ? 
announcing the good fortune of people who 
are nothing to us, and whom we have never 
seen?” asked Mrs. Saybroke, indignantly. 

“That is the very point, wife,” the doctor 
said, dropping his knife and leaning back in 
Ins chair. “Mr. Banks lias heard from somo 
quarter or other that George was counting 
on having his property, and he Wrote to let 
me know that his expectations were vain, 
lie wrote, and very justly too, that he thought 
it best that George should know at once that 
he had nothing to expect from him, as ho 
might then go to work for himself, no said 
that lie would never give a dollar to a young 
man who sat down at homo and let his old 
father support him. It seems that he knows 
all about George. He says that if he were an 
independent, industrious young man, lie 


would help him; but that lie never earned 
money to spend on idlers.” 

“I think that lie might have confined his 
remarks to the announcement that he bad to 
make, without giving an unasked opinion re¬ 
garding the character and conduct of my 
son,” said Mrs. Saybroke, haughtily. “But 
it is all the delicacy and good manners I 
should expect of him, to write to a father a 
letter of gratuitous abuse of his own son.” 

“It’s none of his business what George is l” 
cried Edith, with quick, girlish anger. 

“O little puss, don’t get your claws out too 
quickly,” her father said, looking at her 
flushed cheeks with a faint,sad smile. “He 
has done you a good turn. He sends me a 
check for a thousand dollars to be kept for ail 
outfit for you when you marry;'and if you 
marry any one who suits him, and if the 
young man should be without property, ho 
will give you, to begin life, a house as good as 
your father’s.” 

“I u;ont have the money or tlio house 1” 
cried the young girl, promptly. “11c needn’t 
abuse my brother, and then give me a 
present, need be, mamma?” 

“Well, my dear,” the mother replied, hesi¬ 
tatingly. “ You had better not be Imsty.” 

All's. Saybroke was prudent, and carefully 
anxious regarding her children’s future; and 
vexed as she was with her husband’s cousin, ; 
she was in no wise disposed to reject his 
bounty for lior daughter. 

“Mr. Banks did no more than I would 
liava done in his place,” the doctor said, 
gravely. “ He meant, I presume, that George 
should read tlio letter, and see the light 
in which lie is looked upon, and how much 
lie has lost by his misconduct. It will 
he a good lesson to him. If it. does him no 
•good, then I do not know what will bo of 
use.” 

They rose from tho table, having scarcely 
tasted their supper, and Mrs. Saybroke was 
about leaving the room. 

“If you are going tip stairs, will yon take 
this letter?” her husband said, ofiering it. 

She hesitated. 

“Do you tlpnk it best?” she asked, doubt¬ 
fully. “ I do not want to make him any more 
angry than he is. I think the knowing that 
he has absolutely nothing to expect will be 
enough.” 

“And I think, wife,” the husband replied, 
impatiently, “ that you and Edith coddle that 
fellow altogether too much. I tell yon he’s- 
got to suffer before anything will be made of 
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ami you stand continually between him 
and the consequences of his deeds. More¬ 
over, after his outrageous conduct of this 
evening, I don’t think that you ought to go 
•near him at all.” 

She hesitated still. She was not a woman 
to obey a husband’s commands, and tho 
doctor was not one to command his wife; but 
she always received from him and gave to 
him a scrupulous respect, particularly in the 
presence of their children, and she did not 
like to act contrary to his expressed wish. 

“ You can of course do as you wish,” ho 
said; “ hut I think that your going up now 
to coax him will be a disrespect to me.” 

“ Then of course I will not go,” she replied, 
immediately. “But, doctor, you mistake my 
errand. If I coaxed him at all, it would bo 
to induce him to humble himself to you as ho 
ought. You know I never taught your 
children to insult you, and George’s faults 
hurt me as much as they do you.” 

Here her voice faltered, and tears, rushed 
into her eyes. 

“ I know it, wife,” tho husband said, hastily. 
“ Go, if you wish to. I dare say it is best, and 
I know that you wont say anything that isn’t 
right” 

He opened tho door for her, and hold it 
while she went out, trying to smile encour¬ 
agingly as she looked at him with her tearful 
eyes. 

“ That Is tho worst of George’s misconduct,” 
he said, turning back into the room When she 
had gone. “ It is tho cause of misunderstand¬ 
ings between the rest of us. One bad member 
in a family is a firebrand among fuel.” 

“ But we mustn't let it bo a firebrand, papa,” 
said Edith, wiping her eyes. 

“And I mustn’t let my little girl spoil her 
eyes for other people’s sins,” tho doctor said, 
trying to speak cheerfully. “Now, how about 
the marriage portion which has arrived? Is 
the husband ready?” 

“0 gracious, no, papal” cried the girl, a 
smile and a blush blooming through her 
tears. 

“ Well, don’t be in a hurry. I’ll put tho 
money out at interest, and when a#y one 
asks you, tell him that he must wait till your 
fortune has grown,” 

The girl smiled roguishly. 

“ I’ll tell him, papa, that I haven’t interest 
enough to marry him.” 


CHAPTER II. 

On the same afternoon in May when 
Doctor Saybroko received the letter from Ids 
cousin, a light carriage was driven up to tho 
gate of one of the tinest residences on tho 
Hudson, and a lady and gentleman alighted. 

“I would rather get out here and walk up 
to the house,” the lady said, nervously. “ It 
is more quiet. I don’t want to make any 
parade of coming, or attract any attention. 
Perhaps I shau’t take my bonnet off.” 

“Very well, mother,” said the young man, 
and dismissing the driver, offered his arm to 
his mother, and walked slowly on with her up 
tho wide avenue overshaded by superb trees 
nosy in the full glory of their spring foliage. 

Without the address, ono would have in¬ 
stantly known tho two to be mother and son. 
And yet, they were very unlike. The young 
mail was tall, straight, well-made, and had an 
air qf spirit, courage and health, and the 
lady was slight, and frail, and nervous-looking. 
Yet a strong resemblance could be perceived 
at a glance. The general cast of tho face, 
oval, with a well-arched forehead, and beau¬ 
tiful round chin slightly Inctauted, short uppov 
lip, and pouting lower one, and above all, the 
full and brilliant hazel eyes, were enough to 
make the two faces strikingly alike. The hair 
of both was dark, too, that of tho mother soft, 
straight, and rather thin, that of tho son 
.clustering in short, thick rings all over his 
head. The lady was dressed hi black with a 
widow’s cap in her bonnet, and tho young 
man wore the uniform of a Federal lieutenant 
of cavalry. 

“ Well, mother,” he said, laughingly, as they 
walked slowly along, “I see plainly that I 
shall not bo able to leave you here. You are 
frightened already at the very sight of my 
uncle’s abode, or rather, of his grounds, for 
the house seems to have disappeared. One 
would think that he were Bluebeard instead 
of your affectionate brother, as lie signed him¬ 
self In that precious epistle he wrote us.” 

“Why, Henry, you know I haven’t seen 
much of your uncle since I was a young girl, 
and ho is almost a stranger to me. Besides, 
I am not used to the style of living here, and 
should feel out of place,” 

“ O, one soon gets used to fine things and 
thinks nothing of them,” said the young man, 
cheerfully, “I recollect when I first went 
to college, and was invited to the president’s 
house, I scarcely dared to set my feet on his 
velvet carpets; and as to the satin sofas, I 
actually would not sit on one of them. But 
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it was surprising how soon I got to caro 
nothing about them, and to fed as if I lmd 
been used to them all my life.” 

“ You are young and brave, and 1 am old 
and timid,” faltered the mother. 

For one instant the son’s face clouded; but 
be resolutely smiled the next. He was do-, 
termined to make his last hours with his 
mother as cheerful its possible, and not allow 
her to give way to the trouble that was ready 
nt any moment to overpower her, 

“Brave? yes!”* he replied, drawing him¬ 
self up. “I feel as if I could walk up to gold 
spoons and forks without flinching; and as to 
satin chairs and curtains, why, mother, I 
don’t believe that I should turn pale if they 
were flowered with gold. But if you avo 
going to be such a coward, I wont leave you. 
I’ll take you into the army with me. You can 
go as vivandiere. All you want is a suit of 
bloomers, and a stock of liquors and qfgara. 
The dog-pies you can buy along the rout.” 

“What a boy you arel” she said, half 
smiling. “But in truth, Ilenry, I would 
rather go with the army than let you go 
alone. Think of my living in such a place as 
this, and you off so far sleeping on the baro 
ground, eating poor food—” 

“Now, mother,” the soldier interrupted, 
decidedly, “why will you torment yourself in 
this useless manner, and make both yourself 
and me unhappy? The hardships of such a 
life are a very different thing to a man from 
what they would bo to a woman. You must 
not think how you would feel sleeping on the 
bare ground, or making long marches. That 
is men’s work, not women’s, and men think 
nothing of it. They like adventure, and 
change, and hardship; but it spoils their 
pleasure to think that women are at homo 
crying about them. There is the house now; 
look, mother! Isn’t it fine?” 

They had not entered at the front avenue, 
hut by one that came from the side of tlio 
grounds ami joined the main avenue near 
the front of the house. Occupied as they had 
been by their own thoughts, they had failed 
to notice the beautiful gardens and green¬ 
houses visible through the trees; but now, 
coming out in full sight of the stately facade, 
they paused in admiration. Mr. Banks’s house 
was almost a palace. Built of granite so fine 
and white as to be easily mistaken for marble, 
and situated on a gentle rise, its beautiful 
portico was approached by three flights of 
stone steps set, like pearl in emerald, in the 
brilliant tufted green of three deep terraces. 


At the top and the foot of these steps were 
stone vases with flowering plants .hi them. 
The ground sloped gently up to the wings of 
the house to which the terraces curved and 
narrowed in a graceful crescent, and there 
but one flight of steps was needed from the 
side paths to the side' verandas and doors. 

The two who stood there gazing were much 
impressed. They had known that Sir. Bunks 
was a very rich man, and that lie had au 
elegant place, but they had not looked for 
anything like this. They had expected to see 
an appearance of richness, of profuse wealth, 
but not such exquisite beauty, and such 
finished taste. Tho man who called such a 
place his own, who had had the talent and 
perseverance to earn it, ami the taste to 
choose such an abode, had a right to be proud. 
It was not the vulgar pride of ostentatious 
display. It was the pride of one who can 
have and knows how to chose or to order a 
work of art. 

“ Well, mother, it will be happiness to be 
able to see every day such beautiful sights,” 
tho soldier said, in a lower voice as they went 
slowly on towards the side entrance. “It 
will be a satisfaction for me to remember 
that—” 

Here the speaker was interrupted by a loud 
call from the direction of the house. 

“ Go round to the front door! Go to tho 
front door l” cried a sharp, imperative voice. 

Completely surprised, and wondering much 
if this command was addressed to themselves, 
they stopped short, and looked about them, 

“Go back to the front door!” called the 
voice again, still more imperatively; and now 
they perceived that it proceeded from one of 
the windows of the wing they were approach¬ 
ing, and that a man was leaning out and 
shaking his handkerchief at them, 

“Come, mother,” said the young man, 
turning hastily about, “Perhaps there is a 
mad dog about, or maybe they have got the 
small-pox at this wing of tho house.” 

“But could it mean us?” said Mrs. Bober ts, 
in surprise and doubt not unmingled with 
fear. 

“ I think so. At all events, the disturbance 
ceased when we turned.” 

“ Well, I must say it’s queer,” was all that 
the widow could say as she suffered herself to 
be led up to the stately portico. 

As they went up the last steps, they saw 
standing in the door the same man who had 
called to them from the window, a small, 
gray-liaired, positive-looking persou who stood 
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perfectly erect with a half score or more of 
servants drawn up behind him. When the 
advancing couple set their feet on the portico, 
this gentleman stepped out to meet them, 
and gave them welcome in a stiff and formal 
manner, as if he were rehearsing a play. 

“ I am glad to seo you, sister Amelia,” ho 
said, offering his hand to her with as littlo 
emotion as if it had not been ten years sinco 
he set eyes on her, and twenty-six years sinco 
he spoke to her. “And you, nephew, you are 
welcome.” . 

But dry as the manner was, it hore the un¬ 
mistakable marks of sincerity, and tears rose 
to the eyes of the widow as she silently gave 
her hand to her long-estranged brother. 

Aftor the first glance at her, his eyes dwelt 
keenly on her son. He measured him with a 
swift glance, then searched his face with a 
look that showed him used to that maimer of 
reading character. The result of his scrutiny 
seemed to be pleasing, if one might judge by 
a faint brightening in the face that was almost 
a smile. 

“Como in! Como in!” he said, hastily, 
leading the way, and turning again on the 
threshold to repeat his formal welcome, again 
with a swift glance over the young soldier. 

“ Understand, all of you,” Mr. Banks said, 
then, addressing the servants, “ this lady, Mrs. 
Roberts, my only sister, is your mistress, and 
you are to obey her as such.” 

They bowed in respectful and smiling 
silence, and Mrs, Roberts, blushing deeply at 
tills unexpected installment, returned the bow. 

“This is Lieutenant Roberts, my only 
nephew, and the son of your mistress,” the 
master of the house proceeded, with tlio 
greatest precision, and again the phalanx 
bowed and smiled, and the young soldier ac¬ 
knowledged their salutation and hit his lips 
to restrain the smile from becoming a laugh. 
What a grand reception they would have 
missed, and how they woitld have disappointed 
the plans of their entertainer, if they had 
forced an entrance into the side door, while 
such a mine was waiting to bo sprung at tho 
front! 

This ceremony being ended, the gentleman 
dismissed tho servants with a slight gesture, 
and ushered his visitors into a parlor with a 
vista that seemed interminable. 

“I am surprised, sister Amelia” he began, 
immediately, as soon as.she was seated, “I 
am surprised that you should have come to¬ 
wards the house at the side door, like a 
servant, or a poor relation,” 


“ Why, brother, I am a poor relation,” said 
the widow, with a faint, sad smile. 

• “You are my sister!” replied the master of 
the house with emphasis, “ and you must not 
forget that. My servants have many of them 
lived in families who pride themselves on 
their ancestry and rank, and the upstarts, that 
Is, the servants, are all ready to turn up their 
noses at people who are not lords and ladies, 
or who have not broken their backs bowing 
to that common little Dutch queen Victoria, 
or the woman they call the empress of the 
French. If you have a cousin who has 
married some beggarly foreign lord without a 
dollar in his pocket, then these fellows wont 
dare to raise their eyes in your presence, 
But you seo, I never went to court, and never 
would, and I haven’t a title in my family, and 
so it is necessary to take every precaution to 
keep these people in their places. I tell you 
at the beginning, because I want you to be¬ 
gin right. You mustn’t bo able to turn your 
hand over, and you mustn’t think of sparing 
them in anything. They are paid to serve, 
and they don’t get half enough of it. You 
haven’t seen the whole. There is a littlo 
army of ’em, one for every kind of service, 
and they think that they are very fine ladies 
and gentlemen. Let them see that you think 
them not worthy to wipe the dust oil’ your 
shoes; and, above all things, Amelia, don’t do 
the slightest thing for yourself. Be a9 helpless 
as a baby.” 

“I will do my best,” Mi's. Roberts said, 
anxiously; “but it will take me some little 
lime to leant. You know I have been used 
to waiting on myself, and may sometimes 
forget.” 

“But you mustn’t forget,” interrupted her 
brother, peremptorily. 

She sat silent and distressed. 

“ O mother, I’ll risk you,” said the young 
man, laughing, amused rather than vexed by 
his uncle’s lecture. “You know perfectly 
well that you are a perfect baby, and that you 
can’t get along without some one at your 
elbow all the time. Who was it who couldn’t 
brush her own hair, or fasten her own gloves, 
but bad to get her son to do both for her? 
Uncle, I have been liair-dresser and cup¬ 
bearer for that lady long enough to be able to 
assure you that she is as helpless a being as 
you could wish her to be.” 

The perfect frankness and ease of his man¬ 
ner had a pleasant effect on both of his com¬ 
panions. It seemed, too, without being 
offensive, to make the subject of their dis- 
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cusston trivial. He had quite the air of a 
grand young sclgnor who would walk with 
laughing unconcern over any impertinent 
meddler who might presume to stand in his 
way. It just occurred to Mr. Banks that ho 
would like to have this gallant young fellow 
in his house. 

“And so, sir, you are going into the army?” 
he said, abruptly, 

“I am already in the army,” was the reply. 
“Our regiment will leave New York on 
Monday.” 

“ It seems to inc,” said the uncle, rather 
gruffly, “that it would have been a moro 
sensible course to go into business, or begin 
the study of a profession, than to start oft' 
into the army the moment you were out of 
college, and so lose three years of your life, 
perhaps the whole of it, with the fine chance 
of coming homo with an eye knocked out, or 
a leg or an arm gone.” 

The young man stiffened instantly. If he 
had been a person of the very greatest conse¬ 
quence he could not have taken more 
haughtily the unasked opinion of this man 
whom he saw now for the first time. 

“I did what seemed to me best, sir,” lie 
said, superbly; and thought, “What right 
has he to tell me what is sensible or proper 
for me to do?” 

Mrs. Roberts looked imploringly at him, 
anil glanced fearfully at her brother. But 
Mr. Banks smiled grimly. 

“So you think it’s none of my business?” 
he said. 

“ You have to do with wlmt I say, not with 
what I think,” replied the young man, with 
midiminished stateliness. 

“ O Ilenry l” expostulated his mother, 

“O, let him say what he likes,” said Mr. 
Banks, bitterly. “ The young folks of to-day 
do not believe in respect for their ciders. It 
is smart to tell them to mind their business. 
All wo old fogies are good for is to furnish tho 
young grandees with spending money.” 

“You have never furnished me with 
spending money, sir!” exclaimed the nephew, 
looking at Ills uncle with a flush on his hand¬ 
some face, and a flush in his eyes. And what 
is more, I haven’t asked you to, and don’t 
wish you to. All that I am or have I thank 
myself for. I have made my own way, and I 
never asked anything hut advice, and that not 
too often, A man who works for himself has 
a right to think for himself. And we haven’t 
asked anything of you for my mother, cither, 
and we don’t need anything, I have money 


enough to keep her the three years I am to 
be away; and if anything should happen to 
me, I trust In God to take care of her. We’ro 
under no obligation to you, sir, and have not 
sought to be, Our coming here was not of 
our own seeking.” 

By the time the young soldier had finished 
his impetuous declaration of independence, 
Ins mother was standing beside him, trembling 
with fear, and trying to hush him. Mr. Bajiks, 
leaning back in his chair, with his eyes fixed 
on the carpet, was taking smiff, a faint, 
peculiar smile just stirring his thin, bitter 
lips. 

“ 0,1 do hope, brother, that yon wont mind 
him,” she said, tremulously. “You would 
think from what he says that he had no 
gratitude, and yet he has. When he read 
your letter, he was pleased with it. He said 
he didn’t know that you had so much feeling, 
and, if you will excuse me, brother, that ho 
thought your bark was worse than your 
bite.” 

Mr. Banks raised his eyes for one swift 
glanco in his nephew’s face, then dropped 
them again and took another pinch of snuff. 

“Well, mother,” tho young man said, laugh¬ 
ing in the midst of his anger, “ I don’t see 
tliat you have made the matter much better. 
Supi>ose you should sit down now, and tako 
your hand off my mouth. I don’t believo 
those fingers are quite strong enough to make 
a very secure muzzle for a quick-tempered 
fellow like me,” 

The mother returned to her seat, and thero 
was a moment of awkward silence, broken at 
length by the soldier: 

“You mistake, sir,” ho said, in a gentler 
tone, “if you think that I mean to treat you 
with any disrespect. I only mean to assert 
myself, as I have a right to. You must own 
that I was provoked.” 

The elder man was still taking snuff 
assiduously, of which his head must havo 
been pretty well filled, and appeared not to 
hear his nephew’s half-insinuated apology. 
But when the young man had done speaking, 
his undo turned towards him abruptly. 

“Will you ring that boll, sir?” ho said, In 
a rough voice. 

The nephew did as ho was desired, bis faco 
flushing hotly, and, instead of resuming his 
seat, stood erect beside it, fully expecting th’afc 
the servant would b<? requested to show him 
out. 

“You must be tired, Amelia,” Mr. Banks 
said, to his sister, quite as though nothing 
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unpleasant liad happened. “ I will have your 
room shown to you, and you can rest an hour 
before dinner, Meanwhile Ids lordship and I 
will walk round the grounds a lit tle, if lie will 
condescend so far,” with a sarcastic leer In 
the direction of Ids nephew. 

“I should like it very much, uncle,” said 
tho young man, in his softest tones. 

Mrs. ltoberts smiled, greatly relieved. Site 
know her brother of old, and perceived that 
ho was not actually offended at her son’s 
spirited protest. 

After a complicated ceremony had been 
gone through with, Thomas the footman In¬ 
forming John tho butler, whb informed 
liettio tho head chamber-girl, who Informed 
Miss Ford the housekeeper, that functionary 
made her appearance, and, smiling out of tho 
wrong side of her mouth, informed her new 
mistress that siie«was ready to show her to 
her room. The widow moved off, carried by 
tills fine piece of social machinery, and tho 
two gentlemen sauntered out tho door, and, 
turning aside, walked along tho veranda 
which stretched the whole length of tho wing. 
Mr. llatiks seemed to have quite laid aside his 
grumpincss, and to be intent on showing how 
much of a gentleman ho could be. lie was 
abrupt and positive in speech, but Ids lrtean- 
* ing was evidently a courteous one. It was no 
longer tlio rich man dogmatizing and patron¬ 
izing to poor relations, it was a gentleman 
doing tho honors of his houso to another 
gentleman. 

“ You care for horses ?” he asked, stepping 
off the veranda at the end of the house, and 
nodding towards tho stables just visiblo 
through tho trees. 

“There is nothing I take moro delight in 
than a fine horse,” said the young man. 

They walked through a wido carriage-road 
beautifully paved with red and wliito stones, 
and bordered with a solid rim of red clover, 
crowded, leaf and bloom, in rich luxuriance, 
glistening with the batli of an early shower 
which tho sun had not haen ahlo to dry, so 
thick was tho shade of tho tall maples and 
lindens that stood in rows on either side. The 
nir was fragrant and fresh, the trees were full 
of birds, tlicre was a rich still life everywhere. 

“It is beautiful!'’ exclaimed tho young man, 
looking about. “I always protested against 
the pride of wealth; but there is something 
in it. If I wero tho master of a place liko 
this, I should bo proud, and want pcoplo to 
respect mo for it. It might ho wrong, but it 
is natural. I never saw anything finer than 


these trees. You did not lay out tho place, 
did you, sir? It looks very old.” 

“Yes, I planned the whole,” Mr, Banks 
said, with a gratified smile. “ Of course the 
trees were here. They are older than I, some 
of them older than my father, perhaps than 
my giandfather. I have managed to mingle 
new things with old so as to tako off the new 
look. The place is made up of two old ones 
that I had my eye on long before I was able 
to buy them. My lingers used to ttogte to 
get hold of tlio claim on these grounds. 
Other men work to get a woman, but I 
worked for this. I used to go up and down 
tlio Hudson on tho boat for the sake of look¬ 
ing at tho ground, and I kept a jealous watch 
on all real-estate sales. The owners were two 
families in reduced circumstances, and I 
knew perfectly well that they would have to 
sell before long. Why, sir, I believe that if 
any otiier man had got ’em away from mo, I 
should have challenged him. I know I should 
have wanted to shoot him. Well, at last I 
made a fortunate venture. Tiiere had been 
storms at sea, ships had been lost, but three 
of mine came sailing in with cargoes that 
went like hot cakes fov whatever I had a 
mind to ask. I made my sales on Saturday, 
and Saturday night I counted my gains, and 
found that I was at last able to buy the two 
places that I had been longing for during 
more than live years. Of course I couldn’t 
do anything about it on Sunday; but I took 
the steamer in tiie morning and went up 
river to seo that the land hadn’t melted away, 
or grown up with briers, or that there was no 
sign of any new buildings going up on it to 
prove that there was a new owner, or that 
the old owners were going to stay. When 
they get such a persistent idea into tlielr 
heads, sir, young men are fools, begging your 
pardon. When tlio steamer came round that 
little curve below that gives the first sight of 
the rise back hero, I half expected to see that 
the land had caved in ami left a hollow. Well, 
tho next morning I came up, and inarching 
straight to tlio door of an old-fashioned brick 
houso that stood over there where tlio 
grapery is, I gave tho bell a ling that broke 
tho wire, and asked tlio servant to let me see 
tho man of the house. IIo thought that I 
was crazy. Tho man of tlio bouse was dead, 
ho said, and had been a week buried. Well, 
then, I told him I wanted to see the person 
who owned tho house. He showed me in, 
and presently a little faded old woman in 
black made her appearance. She was the 
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sister and lielr of the deceased. At first slio 
too thought I was crazy, and began to edge 
towards the door; but I brought her to 
reason. She had already received several 
offers for the place, but had decided on none. 
I told her I must have it, I couldn’t give her 
time to consider. She stared, and drew her¬ 
self up. Then I told her how I had watched 
that ground and longed for it, and that it 
was only the Saturday before that I had got 
the money to buy it. She gave in at onco. 
She loved the old place, and was glad to sell 
it to one who would love it too. It broke her 
heart to let it go, but to mu she was almost 
resigned to give it up. When I told her that 
I wanted the estate next to it, and that I 
proposed uniting them and making the finest 
place on tile Hudson, she was almost happy. 
The oilier place was owned by a cousin of 
hers, and they had lived on it in a shattered 
old brick house like a barn ever since the 
Dutch first camo to New York. She put on 
her bonnet and went over to her cousin’s 
with me; and tho upshot of the matter was 
that I made my bargain with botli of’em that 
day. They wanted to think and delay; but 
I wouldn’t wait. My blood was all in my 
head, and I drove ’em. I think they didn’t 
half know what they were up to. We wrolo 
out our contracts, and had tho servants in to 
witness ’em, each side promising to forfeit ton 
thousand dollars if ho backed out. You see, 
1 was afraid they might change their minds, 
and I thought best to clinch ’em. Then I 
put the papers in my pocket, and went bade 
to tlie city. And tiiat night, for tho hist and 
the last time in my life, I got drunk. Now 
come in and see my grays. Most people like 
a bay horse best, but I’ll set my grays before 
anything else.” 

In the same eager, animated way in which 
lie had told his story, tlie gentleman led his 
guest into tho stables, marble-floored, and 
beautifully finished with oak, and showed him 
a pair of grays standing in their stalls. 

“ Bring ’em out, Fat,” lie said, “ and let tho 
gentleman see them." 

With a smile of pride the groom led out tho 
horses, two beautiful, lithe, prancing creatures 
of a light gray color with mill; white manes 
and tails. 

“There!’’ said Mr. Banks, looking at them 
fondly, then from them to his nephew. 

“ I never saw such pretty creatures in my 
life!” cried tho young mail, with delight. 

“Nobody drives those animals but myself,” 
said tlie uncle. “ Hut here are a pair of bays 


that I mean for your mother. They are 
handsome, but a trifle heavy. But I know 
she would be in torment with spirited homes.” 

Tho sleek and stately bays were brought 
out and admired, then Mr. Banks led his 
nephew to tlie carriage-house to see the new 
coupe that had been bought for Mrs. Iloberts. 
Tlie young man choked up. 

“1 ask your forgiveness for being so ready 
to take offence this afternoon,” lie said. “ I 
was wrong. I am sure no one could bo more 
thoughtful and kind than you are for my 
mother. My last anxiety is gone. I shall feel 
that, if anything should happen to me, she 
lias a home, and a friend who will never let 
her want. I can’t tell you how grateful I 
am, sir. All my thought has been for my 
mother.” 

“O tut! nothing is going to happen to you,” 
said his uncle, hastily, Ignoring tlie rest of tho 
young man’s speech. “ You will come back 
all right, and outlive us old folks by a good 
fifty years.” 

The nephew made no reply. lie was deeply 
touched by the kindness and generosity of his 
uncle, and by tlie glimpse into ills life and 
character which the story of Ids purchase of 
the ^state had given, lie felt that lie had 
done the old man injustice in ills own mind. f 
And with this softening of tlie feeling came a 
strange melancholy. lie bad been obliged to 
bo cheerful for his mother's sake, and indeed, 
being of a sanguine temperament, lie had 
scarcely had to affect cheerfulness. But now 
the thought that in a week lie would bo far 
away from these beautiful and peaceful 
scenes, never, perhaps, to revisit them, fell on 
him like a shadow. 

They went to tho grccn-liouses, tlie 
graperies, tlie fruit-orchards, eacli perfect of 
its kind, then down tlie avenue to take 
different views of tlie house. 

“Now we’ll go to dinner,” Mr. Banks 
said. 

Mrs. Hobcrts had been watching through 
the blind of one of her windows instead ot 
resting, and was perfectly satisfied with tlie 
state of affairs. Evidently her soil and his 
uncle were on good terms in spite of tlie un¬ 
fortunate commencement of their acquaint¬ 
ance. She saw that they wero talking in an 
animated strain, anil marked onco or twico 
while her son was speaking how his uncle’s 
eyes rested on him with an appearance of 
pleasure. Evidently Mr. Banks had taken a 
fancy to the boy; and she knew that.her 
brother’s likes were as strong as his dislikes. 
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If only Henry were not going Into that 
torrible army she felt that she might hope 
for any advantage to him. 

“Dear hoy I how everybody takes to him I" 
she thought, watching him with prond eyes. 
“ He is so frank, so honest, so fearless, and lie 
has such sweet ways. What a bright, boyisli 
smile ho Is giving his undo I’’ 

At dinner Mr. Banks stiffened slightly. 
The presonco of the servants, and his fear 
lest ids sister should miss sonio point of 
etiquette, and give those “ scamps ” the chance 
to wink at each otlior behind her back, kept 
him on the wntcli. But Mrs. Roberts was a 
lady, and had been used to a correct If not 
a rich style of living, and beforo the dinner 
Was half over, her brother breathed freer. 

“ Now It is time for mo to go,” said the 
young man, ah the sun approached its setting. 

“Go wlicro?” exclaimed Mr. Banks. 

“Why, to town, sir. I want to reach the 
city before It is late.” 

“And what are yon going to tho city for?” 
ho asked. 

“To sleep,” said tlio soldier, laughing. 
“ Were yon expecting mo to stay hero ?” ho 
added, with the utmost frankness. 

“ Certainly 1 You don't want to leave your 
mother? If you want any tiling from the 
city, or to send any word there, I can postono 
of the men down for yon. Or we’ll all drive 
down there to-morrow.” 

After a moment's consideration, tho young 
man accepted tho invitation, and agreed to 
stay with them till ho should leavo for tlio 
South. 

The widow slept little that night. Tlio 
trouble for her son, tho anxiety and nervous¬ 
ness of the day, and the being in a strange 
pjpee, made her wakeful. She was glad when 
the early daylight gave her ail opportunity to 
rise. Dressing herself, she went softly down 
stairs. There was no one in sight, but, early 
as it was, some of tho servants were up evi¬ 
dently, for the doors and windows were open. 
Mrs. Roberts walked up and down the largo 
hall and admired its stately proportions, tho 
grand sweep of the double staircase, tho 
frescoing, the marbles, the bronzes, She 
wandered Into room after room, each, It 
seemed, 11101 c beautiful than tho last, tho 
hreakfast-J#irlor facing the cast, Its upholstery 
a delicate green satin which the morning sun 
was beginning to splash with gold—tlio 
reception-room with its beautifully tessellated 
floor of variegated marbles, and exquisite 
carvings in wood, and the chairs and sofas of 


glistening bamboo. Then tho immense parlor, 
an endless assemblage of beautiful objects, 
not chosen alone for their expensiveness or 
fashioiiab'cness, hut fbr beauty and rarity. 
And from that she stepped out through a 
long window to a back veranda and found 
herself in a wilderness of flowers. Roses were 
already pouring tlieir perfume on the spring 
air, flowering plants from the green-house 
were crowd, d about, fuchsias that were hung 
full of their blossom-jewels, lose and white, 
firm as if carved from coral, crimson and 
purple. Sho wandered through them, al¬ 
most fancying herself in fairy-land, and came 
out under the trees between whoso trunks 
long lines of sunlight wore gilding tho dew- 
wet turf. 

“ I never know anything so beautiful,” she 
said, half aloud, pausing to look about, and 
up Into the thick foliage Qrerliend, out of 
which camo now and then a heavy, shining 
drop of dew and tlio song of an unseen bird. 

There was n step in tho patli behind her, 
mid looking round, sho Saw her son, smiling, 
bareheaded, looking'bright and handsome 
enough to justify any mother’s pride. 

“0 mother, mother!” ho said, chidiugly. 
“Haven’t I brought you up to lie more 
prudent than to come romancing out in tlio 
dew, and getting your feet wet? Come out 
of that grass, pray.” 

“ To be sure,” said tho widow, looking with 
some dismay at tho rim of wet around tlio 
bottom of her dress, and putting out first one 
then another remarkably pretty foot, wring¬ 
ing wet. 

“And yet,” her son said, taking her on his 
arm, and marching her back to the house, 
“ you had the audacity to tell my unde that 
you wero used to taking care of yourself. 
Mother, you must lmvo a body-guard.” 

Three or four days passed pleasantly away, 
and then the time camo for the soldier to go. 
nis regiment was to leave New York early in 
tlio morning, and he went down to the city as 
soon as dinner was over, taking leave of them 
at the house. It was better that they should 
not attempt to see him off, lie said. 

“0 brother, can’t you prevent his going? 
Can't you buy him off?” cried the mother, 
breaking down quite at the last moment. 

“Now don’t, mother,” tlio young soldier 
entreated. “ You know I wouldn't bo bought 
off. I am ready to go, and I want to go. It 
hurts me to see you take it so lianl. Nothing 
but that could mako a coward of me. Good- 
by, now. I'll write yoi'i a note before I start, 
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anil mail it in tlio morning, ami I will write 
from every stopping-place.” 

IIo tore himself away from her at length, 
after a long anil tearful embrace, anil grasping 
his uncle’s hand without being able to utter 
a word, ran down the avenue. 


“ O my son! my son I” sobbed the widow. 
“ I shall never see him again.” 

The other said nothing; but he looked 
steadily after the young man till tears blinded 
his eyes. When ho hail wiped them away, 
the soldier had disappeared. 
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CHAPTER IK. 

IEUTENANT ROBERTS had been 
quite right in saying that ills mother 
would soon become accustomed to hpr posi¬ 
tion; and it was equally true that she was 
naturally helpless. Mr. Banks sometimes 
looked in astonishment nt tho manner in 
which Ills sister allowed herself to bo waited 
on, and the perfectly tranquil air with which 
she would require services which a queen 
would scarcely exact. He, poor mail, could 
scarcely recollect that ho was not to brush 
his own hat, and sometimes just restrained 
himself from jumping up from tho table to 
raise or lower a curtain, or open or shut a 
door. 

But on the whole, he liked bis sister’s In¬ 
capacity. “ It was erring on the right side,” 
he said to himself. 

Tho servants were suitably Impressed. A 
lady who had such dainty ways, whoso baths 
were lmlf rose-water, who couldn’t tie her 
own shoes, who would ring for a servant to 
bring her a fan from across tho loom, or to 
placo n screen before her—such a lady must 
have been accustomed to living hi a very 
great style. f 

All tills was by no means affectation on 
the widow’s part. Indolenco Is the birthright 
of rich and poor alike, and to hers had been 
added luxurious tastes and daintiness. To 
lie on a sofa and rend novels, with a table of 
prints within reach, to drive out in a softly- 
cushioned carriage, to have every possible 
convenience and elegance, to bo dressed In 
tho most cxqulsito style that her mourning 
allowed, that was what suited her. For the 
rest, she was amiable, and a pleasant 
companion. 

The summer passed away delightfully, ex¬ 
cept for anxiety on Ilenry’s account. But 
just before Christmas lie made them a visit, 
lie had received a slight wound in the hand, 
nothing very troublesome, but a hurt suffi¬ 
cient to unlit him for active service for a few 
weoks, and a furlough was granted. • 

There was an ovation at his coming. A 
young prince returning to his domain could 
not havo received a moro enthusiastic wel¬ 
come; and the uncle scorned scarcely less 
happy than tho mother. Indeed, all Mr. 


Banks’s bitterness and sarcasm, though his 
sister often felt the edge of them, were laid 
asldo when his nephew was concerned. Ho 
followed the young man with fond eyes, ho 
listened admiringly to every word he said, he 
lavished presents on him, he took him about 
in the city, and presented him to his friends. 

Men who had known Mr. Banks nearly all 
their lives looked at lilm, now thinking that 
they had never seen him before. Tho curt, 
dry man of business liad suddenly developed 
a new phase of character. t They found that 
his cold eyes could shine, tlint his lips could 
smile, that his prompt and positive speech 
coq!d soften and hesitate for the sake of this 
gallant young soldier on whose arm he 
leaned, and whom ho seemed unwilling to 
look away from. 

It was a clean case to Mr. Banks’s friends. 
Evidently tho gentleman had chosen his 
nephew for his heir. The servants also had 
no doubt In tho matter, and already looked 
on tho young man as their future master. 
But nothing of the kind had been Intimated 
to Henry. If his mother cherished such a 
hope, she did not give it expression. Iflic 
himself somotimes thought that Ills own 
future was perhaps to bo brightened and his 
way made smooth by his uncle's bounty, he 
would not allow Ids mind to dwell on tho 
possibility, and would not change his plans 
in consequenco of it. He eveii objected to 
his uncle’s procuring promotion for him. 

“No, thank you, uncle!” ho said. “I.et 
me earn rank, if I am to havo It. It will bo 
worth more,” 

Mr. Banks pretended to bo provoked by tho 
refusal, but really respected Ills nephew for it. 

Refreshed by this rest, the soldier went 
back to ids work with new courage, and this 
time had less diffftmlty in getting away. He 
had returned safe once; why not agaju? tho 
mother thought. 

But Mr. Banks held his nephew’s hand 
long at parting, and could not muster a 
cheerful word to say. 

“Take care of yourself, Henry,” he said, 
“There Is no need of rushing into all sorts of 
danger. Do your duty, but remember that 
there are other duties besides fighting. You’ve 
got a mother as well as a country, and a 
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foolish old uncle also, who loves yon llko a 
son.” 

Fond as his manner had been, this was the 
first word of affection the uncle had spoken, 
and it touched his nephew to the heart. 

“And remember, sir,” he said, warmly, 
“ that you have in the army a boy who loves 
you as a father.” 

And so they parted, never to meet again. 

Mr. Banks’s life bad been passed in all tlio 
excitement and strain of a large business, and 
he had taken no rest lie was now resolved 
on closing up his affairs, being rich enough, 
and spending the rest of Ills days in ease and 
quiet. lie did his settling in tho same eager, 
restless way in which he had commenced his 
earning. It seemed as though everything 
must bo done In a day. Ho went to and 
from the city In haste, ho sat up late at night, 
he bothered and fretted over investments. 

“ Dear me, brother, you will kill yourself,” 
his sister would say. “ When you have such 
headaches, why don’t you rest ?” 

“ I would rather work it off than drone It 
off,” he would reply. “ I never was fond of 
dawdling,” with a slight sneer. 

“But it is better to dawdle and live tho 
longer,” said tho lady, gently, perfectly un¬ 
hurt by the sarcasm. She had got to believe 
that, as her son had said, his uncle’s bark was 
worse than his bite. 

“ I want to have everything settled beforo 
Henry comes again,” Mr. Banks said, more 
kindly, smiling involuntarily on mentioning 
tho young man’s name. “After all, every¬ 
thing I am doing is for that boy. I dare say 
I am an old dotard.” 

Mrs. Roberts smiled. 

“You know Henry is fond of you,” she 
said. “When he was here, he spoke con¬ 
stantly of you, and once tears came into Ills 
eyes as he recalled the time when he had 
thought hard of you. Ho said that it made 
him feel guilty every timo ho saw you. Poor 
boy, ho Is so generous in his feelings. It dis¬ 
tresses him to think that he.lias wronged any 
one.” 

“That is the flno way you brought tho 
youngster up,” growled tho gentleman. “You 
taught him that I was an ogre. I dare say 
when he was naughty you threatened to let 
me eat him up.” 

“0 brother!” exclaimed Mrs. Roberts. 

But under his growling the old man hid 
delight. He went witli renewed fervor about 
settling up in preparation for the coming of 
his son aud heir. “ My boy,” he called him. 


Suddenly, In the midst of his work, Mr. 
Bank3 fell sick. He had been unwell for 
several weeks, but had not owned it; and ho 
broke up all at once. The very day he gave 
up, came a long, bright letter from Henry. 
He had gone through a battle unhurt, and ho 
was promoted to bo captain. “ I’ll be a gen¬ 
eral yet, uncle,” ho wrote, "and make you 
proud of me.” 

“As If I wasn't proud of him now,” mutter¬ 
ed the old man, when his sister read the 
letter to him. 

“ Mother writes me,” tho letter went on, 
“that you are working very hard. Why 
should you ? You are old enough, and have 
done enough in your Ilfo to deserve a rest. 
Why should you go on laying up money for 
others to spend? Your own futuro is secure, 
and that ought to content you. When I 
come home, I am going to put a stop to your 
work, if I have to take tho business on my 
own shoulders. Do you know, T found you 
tired-looking when I saw you last. I have 
thought of it several times. Try to be bright 
and healthy when I come again.” 

“ I shall never see him again,” whispered 
tho old man, hoarsely. 

“ Why, brother!” exclaimed Mrs. Roberts. 
“What a notion! This is only a cold, and a 
little fever. You don’t look very sick.” 

“Just open tho'curtains and see if I don’t 
look sick,” her brother said, gravely. 

With a startled face, the lady rose from the 
bedside, and drew back the srimson silk 
curtains that steeped all tho light in warmth, 
and let the clear, strong light fall untinted 
and unobstructed on tho sick man’s pallid 
face, 

“0 brother!” was all she could say. For 
the change, tho hollowness, and the ghastli¬ 
ness of that face told how far from fanciful 
his presentiment was. 

It was but too true. The first timo Mr. 
Banks gave up was also the last time. Skill, 
love, all that could be done, were in vain. Ho 
lingered several weeks, then died. 

Poor Mrs. Roberts was in sore distress. 
She had got to bo fond of her brother; and it 
seemed so cruel, too, that he should dio just 
as ho had got ready to enjoy life. Besides, 
shejiad another cause of anxiety. She had 
not heard from her son since tho reception of 
that letter on the .day his uncle was taken 
sick. Perhaps ho was on his way home. But 
still, it was very strange that ho had not 
written, when he knew that sho would bo so 
anxious. She had sent for him as soon a3 
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her brother’s case was pronounced dangerous. 
Now It was all over; and still he had not 
come, and there was no nows of him. 

She was nearly distracted by her troubles. 
There was the funeral, and the business, 
everything to bo attended to by her who had 
never In her life taken any responsibility. To 
be sure, Mr. Banks had left everything In 
admirable order, even qlioostng the under¬ 
taker who was to order his funeral; but still, 
there were things which could only bo decided 
by ono of the family, and people were con¬ 
tinually coming to her with questions. 

Days passed, and weeks, and still no news 
of the soldier. Of course tho rich lady had 
scores of new friends, and they all sought to 
explain, and to comfort her. There had been 
a great battle, and In the excitement of It tho 
young soldier would find it impossible to an¬ 
swer letters, even if ho could receivo them. 
Or If, at tho best, ho received and answered 
them, how many ways there were for a letter 
to bo lost at such a time. 

One day, about threo weoks after Mr. 
Banks’s death, Mr. Atherton, Mrs. Roberts's 
lawyer, came lip to .see her. She heard his 
carriage driving up tho avenue, and ran to 
the door to meet him. 

“You have nows of my son I” she exclaimed, 
tho moment she saw Ills face. 

“Como In, madam,” ho said, taking her 
hand. 

She suffered herself to ho led back to tho 
parlor, leaning heavily on the lawyer’s arm. 
Ho seated her, and then, drawing his chair 
up beside her sofa, looked at hern moment in 
silence. Sho was sitting jvith her hands 
clasped, and her pallid face drooping while 
she listened In breathless suspense, 

“ I wish that I could say anything to soften 
tho blow,” ho said, in deep distress. 

“ O Mr. Atherton I” sho cried, lifting her 
face at that, and beginning to wring her 
hands, “ you can’t have tho heart to tell mo 
the worst 1” 

Ills silence answered her. 

Ono moment her eyes dwelt on his faco, 
and read all Jjl3 meaning. Then tho lids 
drooped, and sho fell back senseless on her sofa. 

The lawyer summoned the servants, and 
tho poor lady was soon surrounded and taken 
care of. 

“ You don’t say, sir, that anything has hap¬ 
pened to tho captain?” whispered tho 
housekeeper, hurriedly. 

“Tiro poor fellow is killed,” the lawyer 
replied, in the same tone. 


Miss Ford burst into tears. 

“ Lord liavo mercy on us 1” sho said. “ War 
is a cursed thing when it takes off such young 
men a3 he. Why, sir, ho was tho very light 
of our eyes. There wasn't ono about the 
houso but would go through fire and flood 
for him. And he was tho heir, too.” 


CHAPTER IV. 

“Poor ladyl poor lady l” said Edith Say- 
broke, wiping her eyes. 

She had been listening to the reading of a 
letter which tho doctor had brought in and 
handed to his wife. 

Only a few weeks before they had received 
nows of Mr. Banks’s death, and of tho dispo¬ 
sition ho had made of his property. With 
the exception of legacies to Doctor Saybroke, 

• Ids daughter, and a few friends, everything 
had been left to tho sister of the testator, 
during her lifetime, and at her death all was 
to go to her son. 

To say that this will did not cause any dis¬ 
appointment in tho Saybroko family would be 
to say what was not true; and yet, they had 
not really expected anything hotter. 

“My cousin had a right to do what lie 
choso with his own,” tho doctor said. “I had 
no claim on him; and I did not expect any¬ 
thing.” 

But lie sighed heavily. Unknown to him¬ 
self, ho had cherished some secret hopo of 
assistance. 

Mrs Saybroke said nothing. Her pride 
would not allow her to own that sho would 
Imvo been even willing to receivo money 
from her husband’s cousin, Edith alone 
spoko openly, and at tho same timo fairly. 

“ Well, I did dope for something better, if I 
didn’t expect it, papa,” sho said. “ Of course 
wo had no claim; but, someway, I have 
always felt as though Mr. Banks would save 
you from toiling away forever, when you 
liavo already worked so hard and so long.” 

George had been the ono to express the 
most indignation. 

“ Who was this low fellow who had stepped 
in and secured Mr. Bank3’s property? Of 
course there had been some cheating in the 
matter. It should bo looked into. The 
fellow had, perhaps, done worse. Who knew 
but the will was a forgery I” 

“Nonsense!" exclaimed Ills father, impa¬ 
tiently. “According to all accounts, my 
cousin liked the young man for lii3 honesty 
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and independence. You liave nothing to say, 
sir. You Imre ruiucd your own prospects. 
A person need not commit crime in order to 
oust you. Ho lias only got to have some 
manliness about 1dm." 

Tills second le.ter changed tho face of 
affairs. Mr. Atherton wrote that Captain 
1 Itoherts had been ldlled at Fort Wagner, and 
with many another brave man, Colonel Shaw 
among them, had been thrown into a trench 
and buried by tho confederates. A comrado 
had seen him fall, and had heard bis last cry, 
“ O mother 1" And that was all. 

The principal object of the lawyer in writ¬ 
ing was to express tho wishes of the bereaved 
mother. Mrs. Roberts could not livo alono 
the little timo that sho felt was left her to 
live. Doctor Saybroke was the next heir, and 
she felt that sho should not long keep him 
out of his inheritance. Why should lie not 
enjoy it now? Her wants were few; sho 
found it impossible to attend to anything. 
Why would not they come and livo with 
her? 

“She is very much prostrated,” tho lawyer 
wrote; “ and though sho may revive, it does 
not seem as though sho has long to live. In 
the last few years she lias hail trouble enough 
to break down a stronger person. Sho has 
lost husband, brother, and all her children, 
and is left quite alono in the world.” 

“ Poor lady!’’ says Edith. 

The Saybrokes were not cruel, neither were 
they miy more selfish thnn people in general; 
but it was not natural for them to feci very 
keenly the griefs of strangers. Edith with 
her lively sensibility and unspoiled heart 
could weep over this letter as if sho had lost 
a friend, could forget that by tho young 
soldier’s death they were raised from a posi¬ 
tion often difficult and embarrassing, to the 
heights of fortune, and could long to go and 
comfort this lonely mourner. But the doctor 
and his wife had cares and anxieties which 
dulled, though they did not destroy their 
sympathies. They could not feel sad when 
suddenly they found all their cares removed, 
and saw within their reach all that they had 
devised, arid could so well appreciate ease, 
elegance and influence. So, while tlioir 
daughter dreamed of the gallant soldier who 
had lost ids life when it seemed to stretch 
out all sunshine before him, and of the deso¬ 
late mother weeping away her life for him, 
tho parents consulted, and planned, and laid 
out the future. 

It was finally settled that Edith should go 


at once to Mrs. Roberts, while tho rest of the 
family should delay awhile. Possibly, when 
the first Cdgo of her grief should be blunted, 
the lady might repent her hasty surrender of 
the Solo proprietorship of the estate. Besides, 
Mrs. Saybroke did not like to live in n house 
of which she was not the mistress, and she 
did not like llib idea of commanding in 
another woman’s house. Judging by herself 
sho could not understand how any woman 
could bo willing, no mattor wliat her trouble, 
to delegato her household authority to 
another. She doubted if, on the whole, Mrs. 
Roberts would like having the whole family 
with her. Besides, there was George. When 
they thought of him, the parents scarcely re¬ 
joiced over tlicir expected fbrtnne. George, 
nfter having been banished for a few months 
from his father's house, and left to shift for 
himself, had been received only on one con¬ 
dition. That was that lie’ should work. 
Gruffly enough ho consented, and took the 
clerkship which liis father procured for him. 
Dissatisfied with that in a short time, think¬ 
ing it beneath his dignity to stand behind a 
counter and wait on people, he had been 
offered tho place of bookkeeper. That did 
better; and at tho timo when they received 
this last news, lie seemed to be settling 
quietly into his place. 

“ This will set .him wild,” the mother said. 
“I wish that we could keep it from him.” 

“ There is no way," the doctor replied, with 
a frown that always came when his son’s 
name or affairs were mentioned. “ If we tell 
nothing, he will suspect all. But ho must he 
warned sovercly.. If we go there, he shall not. 
I wont insult anyone by taklngliim to lounge 
apd smoko about their house. He must keep 
this place till wo can get him something to do 
in New York, and then ho must go to work 
there and depend on himself. I shall toll 
Mrs. Roberts that ho is to have rio help.” 

Mrs. Saybroke sighed, and was silent. It 
was best ns her husband said; but it was 
hard. 

“ But how can I get along without my little 
girl?” said the father, when they told Edith 
their plnns. ■ 

“ O, think how lonely that poor lady must 
be, papa,” said Edith. “And besides, you 
will all come pretty soon.” 

Doctor Saybroke was to accompany his 
daughter to New York, and they got ready to 
start immediately. There was no delay, ex¬ 
cept to deepen the young lady's mourning. 
She had worn blit half mourning for her 
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father's consul, that being, In her mother’s 
opinion, enough to put on for a man who had 
left them but one or two thousand dollars, 
and given the bulk of his great fortune to 
others. But now, when it seemed likely that 
before long they would be sole heirs, and 
moreover, when Edith was going into a des¬ 
olated house, and to a woman for whom death 
had done its worst, it was certainly proper 
that tile girl should sympathize in her 
costume at least. So. with all tho speed of 
which milliners and dress-makers wore 
capable, the lovely girl’s graceful form was 
draped in the dimmest of bombazines and 
crapes, her blight chestnut hair was crowned 
with a tiny bonnet of crape and Jet, and a 
long crape veil hung over her sweet face. 

“0 mamma, how dreadful it is!” she said, 
linlf frightened. “I feel as if I had some 
terrible affliction. All this crape weighs me 
down.” 

“It is the proper dress, my dear," her 
mother said; “ and it is very beconring.” 

“ Do you kuow, mamma,” the girl said, in 
n hushed voice, “I am putting this on for 
Captain Hoberts? I think of him all tho time. 
Isn’t it odd ? I suppose it is partly because 
Ids death makes such a difference to us, and 
partly because every one speaks so highly of 
liim. He is my hero, that poor gallant fellow 1 
For the sake of haring 1dm alive again, I 
would gladly give up all prospect of wealth.” 

The mother passed a fond hand over the 
girl’s smooth cheek, kissed iter lingeringly on 
the forehead, and led her to tho door where 
the carriage waited for her. 

“Now don’t bo lonesome, mamma,” said 
Editl), with difficulty restraining her tears. 
“And make up your mind to come to New 
York right away. I know she will want 
you.” 

“We will see, dear,” the mother said, feel¬ 
ing as if it.would be indeed impossible for 
them to stay long behind, with Editli 
away. 

“And, mamma,” said Edith, stopping on 
the steps, with a sudden thought, “ don’t you 
suppose she would like to Imvo mo call her 
Aunt Roberts? It might seem as though she 
had some relations then.” 

“ I should think alio might," replied Mrs. 
Saybrokc, beginning to be almost Jealous of 
this lady wiiom her daughter was going to 
comfort. 

“And you have no objections, mamma?” 
asked Edith. 

“I have no objections to your following the* 


dictates of your generous, loving heart, my 
child!” exclaimed the mother. 

A smile, a kiss, a sweet face leaning out 
tho window for one look more, and they lost 
sight of each other. 

“Poor mammal” said Edith, turning to 
lean her forehead on her father’s shoulder; 
“this is tho first time I ever left her, and I 
know she feels worse than she will own.” 

They had a weary journey of twenty-four 
hours in tho cars before reaching New York, 
and there they stopped till tho next day to 
lest. Siuce they came to console, ami not to 
be consplcd or cared for, it was de'sirable that 
they should be fresji on entering upon their 
work. The next morning they went up the 
river to Oakside, as Mr. Banks had named 
ills place, from a grove of oaks on t|ie river¬ 
side. 

Doctor Saybrokc had been there once her 
fore, during the life of his cousin; but Edith 
had never seen the place. SIio was, however, 
too much occupied with the thought of the 
mourner whom she was about to see, to take 
more than a passing notice of the establish¬ 
ment. 

All the blinds were closed, there was no 
one in sight, and everything looked as if it 
was indeed a house of death which they 
were approaching. The door opened noise¬ 
lessly as they went up the steps, and a ser¬ 
vant In deep mourning stood bowing before 
them. In a hushed voice, as if death were 
yet a presence in tho house, lie invited them 
into the parlor. The room was dim, the 
furniture covered, When they spoke, tlieir 
voices seemed to echo in tho terrible silence. 
Editli clung to her fatiier with a feeling that 
was almost terror. 

“ How is Mrs. Roberts?” the doctor asked. 

She was very low, tho servant replied, with 
a solemn air. She saw no one, did not leave 
her room, and took scarcely any food. Tin y 
would all bo glad when the relatives who had 
been sent for should arrive. 

“I am Doctor Saybrokc," the visitor an¬ 
nounced ; “ and this is my daughter.” 

The man bowed, and placed himself at 
their orders. Rooms had been prepared for 
them, and Mrs. Roberts should bo informed 
immediately of their arrival. 

In a few minutes word camo that Mrs. 
Roberts wisiied them to make themselves at 
homo, hut did not feel able to seo them then, 
would perhaps be able to at evening. 

“ Will you please show us into some lighter 
room ?” tire doctor asked, with great suavity.' 
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“ X am not accustomed to so dim ami close an 
air.” 

Doctor Saybroko had no patienco with 
people who shut out the light of day from 
their houses, and, because one person is dead, 
try, as he said, to suffocate every one else. 

They were immediately shown into the 
reception-room, the blinds and shutters were 
thrown open, letting in the beautiful sunshine, 
and a fresh, sweet breoze. Then the house¬ 
keeper came to welcome them, and show 
them to their rooms. 

“You are very welcome, doctor, and yon, 
miss,” she said, In a hushed voice. “ But you 
have come to a sorrowful house.” 

Full of distress and sympathy as Edith was, 
she was too much of a woman, and too girlish 
also, not to be pleased with the elegance of 
everything she saw. There was a vast differ¬ 
ence between her litUe chamber at home, 
with its straw carpet, muslin curtains, and 
chintz-covered chaire, and this now' room 
which was shown to her as her ow n. Tiie 
lofty celling with festoons of painted flowers, 
and cherub faces leaning between, the snow- 
white velvet carpet over-scattered with roses 
and violets, the bed and window-curtains of 
rosc-colored silk over lace, the beauty and 
richness of everything pleased her. 

“I’m glad you’re to be near me, papa,” she 
said, looking across the hall to where lie stood 
in the door of a large room as richly ap¬ 
pointed, if not so bright and cheerful as her 
own. 

Thoy w'crc not content to remain long 
apart, and soon went down stairs again, and 
presently stepped out to walk up and down 
one of the verandas. 

“It setnns gloomy in the house, for all it is 
so splendid,” Edith said. “ Everything is so 
silent, and every one is so solemn. How 
shall I ever be able to stay, papa? You must 
really persuade mamma to come right away. 
Then my own clothes arc so terribly mourn¬ 
ing they weigh on me. I don’t feel as if I 
could smile.” 

“ O, you mustn’t be a baby now, Edle,” her 
father said, seeing her bright eyes full of 
tears. “It is sad, but you must try to bear 
it. Don’t think you have got to go about 
with as sombre a face as the others have. It 
isn’t expected. You scarcely know Mr. 
Banks, and you never saw Captain Roberts. 
You have come to try and cheer them up, 
not to be weighed down by tlieir despondency. 
I think more and more that we must wait for 
another invitation, your mother and I, before 


coming here to live. It wouhli^- look well to 
ho in too much of a hurry.” 

“Yes, I Biippose you are right,” she replied, 
sighing, yet renewing her courage, too, when 
she remembered the work that was laid upon 
her. 

“Be as good a Jittlo comforter here as you 
always were at home, <ind all will bless you,” 
said her father, with emotion. 

11 0 papa!” the girl exclaimed; but checked 
her tears; for a servant was coming towards 
them. 

“Will you come to dinner now?” lie said. 
“And after dinner Mrs. Roberts would like to 
see Miss Saybroke. She will see Doctor Say- 
broke in the morning.” 

With this mournful interview’ before her, 
Edith had but a slight appetite for her dinner. 
But she kept up bravely, mid when they left 
the dining-room, kissed her father, and 
followed the housekeeper up stall’s. 

“Mrs, Roberts lias taken the room the 
captain had,” Miss Foixl said, leading the 
way to that part of the house most distant 
from Edith’s chamber. “She has all his 
things about her, and she thinks and speaks 
of nothing else.” 

“Arc you going to tell her I am come?” 
asked Edith, as they approached the door of 
one of the large front chambers of the eastern 
wing. 

“ Why—just as you please, miss,” said Miss 
Ford, surprised, and a little stiff. 

“ Wouldn’t it be better if 1 should go in 
very gently, without any intreduction?” the 
girl asked, timidly. 

“Why,”—Miss Ford did not know well 
what to say. She had taken a mournful 
pleasure in being mistress of ceremonies, and 
was by no means slow to feel her conse¬ 
quence. But on the other hand, this was a 
very sweet and modest girl, and she put her 
singular request in so timid a manner fclmfc 
the housekeeper could not quite make up 
her mind to be offended. 

“Of course yon know best,” said Edith, 
hastily. “Blit I thought that it might seem 
ies3 ceremonious if I should go in just as if 
we were old fHends, and not as if I were a 
stranger to her. You know peoplo who are 
in trouble shrink from strangers ” 

“Well, perhaps yon are right,” Miss Ford 
said, unbending a little. “If you had just as 
lief introduce yourself, you may.” 

“Thank yon!” said Edith,and Immediately 
approached the door and noiselessly turned 
the handle. 
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At first, on entering, the place was so dim 
that she did not clearly distinguish anything. 
In a moment she became accustomed to the 
faint light. The curtains and blinds were 
closed, mid the heavy draperies of dark 
crimson looked almost black in the shadows. 
But presently Edith, standing there timidly 
just inside the door, saw an armchair that 
stood between the window and the bed, qnd 
in it a figure dressed in black and with a pale 
face turned towards her. The lady was 
looking at her, and feebly extending her 
hand. 

“ I could not see yon,” the girl said, in a 
soft, breathless voice, and swiftly crossed the 
room to hake the hand that was outheid to her. 

Unconsciously in her mind associating this 
lady with her recollection of Mr. Banks, she 
had feared to see a stern and repelling person. 
But the large mournful eyes, the pale and 
pitiful face, the trembling fingers that clung 
to hers, above all, the quivering lips that 
spoke to her, banished tho last shrinking 
feeling, and moved her heart at once to a 
fervent compassion. 

"Why dear,” said the lady, tremulously, 
“ how good it is of you to come to me I I am 
not pleasant company for the young; but I 
shall not long live to sadden any one.” 

“O, dear lady, don’t say that!” said Edith, 
tenderly kissing that pale cheek, and then, 
still holding tho mourner’s hand, sealing her¬ 
self on the footstool at her feet. “It is very 
sad, very terrible for you, I know; but wo 
will cheer you up, and coax you to live with 
us yet longer. I will bo a child to yon, and 
papa and mamma will be brother and sister. 
Of course I can never take the place of that 
dear son you have lost, but I will comfort 
you ns well as I can for his loss. And, after 
all, you know we have all got to die somo 
time or other; and I don’t suppose, if wo 
had the choice ourselves, that wc would ever 
be witling to let our friends go.” 

The girl said tills in so tender and earnest 
a way, and the tears chased each other so 
fast over her cheeks while she spoke, that 
the mourner sho sought to comfort could not 
repel her consolation, and tell her how vain 
it was. Sho looked with a sort of astonish¬ 
ment on this lovely creature who wept with 
and caressed her tho first time they met, as if 
their sorrow were a common ono, 

“ You dear child I” sho sighed, with a sigh 
that deepened to a moan, 

“I)o you know,” Edith continued, “ I have 
a very strange feeling about your son, Per¬ 


haps it was first because I heard such a beau¬ 
tiful character of him. But I feel as if I 
•were in mourning for him. I almost forgot 
poor Uncle Banks, and think always of Cap¬ 
tain Roberts. If any ono were to ask me 
suddenly who I was wearing black for, I 
should say for him. I never thought so much 
of one whom I had never seen.” 

Tho mother moaned. Edith did not know 
that not a person in tho house lmd dared to 
mention her son’s name to Mrs. Roberts, and 
that at tho slightest allusion to him, she had 
cried out, and covered her face. 

“Don’t you like to have me speak of him?” 
asked tho girl, now, suddenly bethinking 
herself. 

“Yes, dear! It is different with you,” the 
mother said. “Tell me all you think about 
him,” 

It was better indeed for her that the ice 
should be broken, and that she should no 
longer hide her sorrow in silence. But she 
could not perhaps have endured to listen to 
any other than this girl who, with such frank 
and tender sympathy, approached fearlessly 
and unconsciously where no one else dared 
to go. 

“ It may seem strange to you,” Edith said, 
lifting her sweet and trustful eyes to the 
other’s face; “but I seemed to have made 
him my hero. Before ho died, I longed to see 
him, and when he died, I felt as if I had met 
with a great loss. When I came up to the 
house to-day, and saw how beautiful it is, I 
thought this was to have been his home! 
When papa and I went out on the veranda 
before dinner, I kept thinking how your son 
must have walked up and down there, look¬ 
ing at the trees and gardens, perhaps talking 
with you and uncle, maybe smoking a cigar. 
I seemed to see him. It was almost im¬ 
possible to believe that I had not known and 
seen him, and it was impossible to.believe 
that I should not again know and see him.” 

The widow burst into a passion of tears; 
but they did her good. 

“ O my dear child!” she cried. “ If my boy 
had lived, how you would have loved him! 
You would have been his wife, I couldn’t 
have wished him to have a sweeter ono. You 
and he would have lived here with me, and I 
should have been blest in your happiness. 
But it is too late l It is all over; and there is 
no more anything on earth for me but a few 
months or only weeks, perhaps, of endurance. 
Don’t leave me, dear! Don’t leave me as 
long as I live 1” 
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llrs. Roberts had not loft this darkened 
chamber since the news came of her son’s 
death. It seemed that she had shut herself 
up ‘hero, and was await ng death, having no 
longer any concern with life. What then was 
the astonishment of the household to see her 
coming slowly down the stall's at twilight, 
supported by Edith, and go out on tlio 
veranda. 

“Ton will feel belter to breathe the fresh 
air, and see the stars,” the girl said, tenderly 
placing the invalid on a veranda sofa, and 
carefully arranging the shawl about her. “A 
little change will help you to sleep. It always 
seemed to me that if I should lose friends, 
they would seem nearer to me when I was 
looking at the stars.” 

Mrs. Roberts would have shrunk from the 
gay and brilliant morning, or the glory of 
noon; but the subdued and solemn twilight 
was soothing to her feelings. Besides, dread¬ 
ing as she did to meet strangers, it was much 
easier for her to make at such a tiino the ac¬ 
quaintance of her cousin. 

Doctor Saybroko was walking up and down 
the garden path when the two came out. 116 
flung away his cigar, but continued his walk, 
even withdrew a little further. Presently 
Edith came down the path to lilm, and put 
her hand in his arm. 

“Come up and talk to Aunt Roberts, papa. 
She wants to see you.” 

“You darling! liow did you got her to 
come down ? Ilave you bewitched lief ?” 

“O no, papa!” Edith answered, quite 
simply. “But you know she has been so 
much alone she has forgotten that it was 
possible for her to have any comfort. I have 
told her that we were her own people. She 
thought she would come down. I didn’t 
coax her long.” 

For a minute the poor, exhausted mourner 
shrunk when she saw this strange gentleman 
approaching her, and almost wished that she 
had not consented to seo him. But his first 
words dispelled Her nervous fears. Besides 
that gentleness of manner which all good 
physicians learn in their practice, Doctor Say- 
broke had a great deal of delicacy of feeling, 
and a perfect courtesy. At once, from being 
among strangers, the bereaved mother found 
herself with a gentleman who was like a 
brother, and a girl who was like a tender 
child. There seemed no longer any reason 
why she should shut herself up to weep In 
darkness. 

She came down to breakfast the next 


morning, but refused to take tho head of tho 
table. Without any useless objections, but 
with blushing cheeks, Edith took that digni¬ 
fied position, and officiated as mistress of the 
feast. Then Mrs. Roberts sat with them in 
tiio parlor, and even went out for a little walk 
in tlio gardens. 

But In spite of these improvements, the ex¬ 
perienced eyes of Doctor Saybroke saw that 
there was not in that delicate frame strength 
enough to build up any length of life. She 
was worn out and utterly broken. The only 
change their coming had made was, that 
instead of dying In misery and loneliness, she 
might die in peace. 

“ I don’t like leaving yon with such a sad 
charge on your shoulders,” he said, to his 
daughter, when after a few days, he found 
himself obliged to return home. “ But I do 
not think it best that tho rest of the family 
should come hero at present. You are all 
that she needs, and the others would only 
distress her. It isn’t best to have two mis¬ 
tresses in a house, even if one has abdicated 
ever so completely. Your mother would feel 
awkward, and your aunt would feel troubled. 
Everything goes on well now. If you can 
stay alone, then it had better be so.” 

“ If you think it best, papa, then I will stay 
alone,” Edith said, quietly. 

Already her mission had given her a cer¬ 
tain dignity and self-control; and the sight of 
a deep sorrow which she could soothe had 
checked the babyish grief sho had felt on 
missing her mother. 

“ That girl is an angel 1” tho doctor said, to 
his wife, when describing the gentle ophnness 
with which their daughter had accepted her 
lonely and mournful task. “I believo sho 
really enjoys wiping away that poor creature’s 
tears more than she would the gayest sccno 
sho could witness or share.” 

“When are Wo going to move?” asked 
George Saybroke, after having waited in vain 
to hear without being obliged to question. 

“ I am not going to move at all,” his father 
replied. “ That proposal was a hasty one of 
Sirs. Roberts's; and It Is decided that no ono 
but Edith is needed there. AVo shall remain 
here Justus before." 

Tlio young man stifled a little exclamation, 
and began twisting his mustache. 

“ Wo are Just as well off as wo were before,” 
tho doctor said, trying to conceal his irrita¬ 
tion; “except that Editli is away.” 

“I don't seo what they mado such a pro¬ 
posal for if they were going to back out,” said 
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the young man, rudely. "I took for granted 
that we were going, and so gave up my situ¬ 
ation, There was a ltd low who wanted it.” 

The angry blood rushed into Doctor Say- 
broke’s face, but he restrained himself, and 
controlled his voice before he spoke again. 

“Is It too late to recall your mistake?” 

“Certainly it Is!” was the sharp answer. 
“ I can’t take a place back alter having given 
it up.” . 

“You will then look about for another,” 
said the doctor, with cold brevity. 

The son bit his Ups to keep back the retort 
that rose to them. He knew his father well 
enough to be sure that a word of insolence 
would not be tolerated. 

They heard from Edith constantly. Nearly 
every day came at least a few lines telling 
them how the Invalid got along,-and giving 
accounts of her own health. 

Mrs. Roberts’s violent grief had changed to 
a hopeless apathy. It was impossible to in¬ 
terest her In anything, or to rouse her to any 
exertion. The lurking disease which happi¬ 
ness had kept at bay, fastened upon her when 
her frame became weakened by sorrow, and 
she was rapidly sinking. She lingered through 
the rest of the summer, however, and died in 
September, dropping off at last so suddenly 
that Edith lmd no tiiiio to summon her 
parents till after her aunt’s death. 

They came in haste, shocked that their 
daughter should have beeii left unhelped, 
save by strangers, to go through with such 
awful scenes. But Edith was quite calm. 

“ I am happier than I ever was in my life 
before,” she said, toiler mother, “ I have done 
a great good to poor Aunt Roberts, and I 
have improved myself, I think. .You wont 
find me so babyish as I used to he.” 

Mrs. Roberts had not made any will, since 
none was necessary. By Taw the property 
now went to Doctor Saybroke’s family. The 
only wish that sho had expressed was that all 
her personal property should belong to Edith. 
Her jewelry, shawls and her carriage and 
horses were to bo Edith’s. 

“My blessed child 1” sho said, in dying. 
“ Tell your father and mother that I thank 
them with all my heart for having lent you 
to me, I did not know till you came that 
the earth held such comfort for uie.” 

They laid her gently and regretfully away 
to rest, with every care that affection could 
suggest, and that her own position deserved. 
Every flower that blossomed In nil their 
gardens and greenhouses was gathered that 


it might fade with her fading form. For one 
week no sunshine was allowed to enter the 
, house from which the mild and sorrowful 
presence of the mistress was just withdrawn, 
and the room that had been hers and her 
son’s was consecrated to their memory. 

When we say that no sunshine was per¬ 
mitted to enter the house, wo must except 
one window in the western wing, and that 
was the window from which protruded the 
feet and a fair sample of the legs of Mr. 
George Saybroke. 

“ Ilanged if I’m going to be shut up in a 
cavern,” he muttered, flinging the blinds and 
shutters open. “ I didn’t know anything 
about the old lady, and I’m not going to cry 
and put my eyes out about her.” 

“ 0 George 1” said Edith, appearing at the 
door, “do keep your blind drawn at least 
partly to. Your window shows so on the 
front of the house.” 

“Fiddlestick! I shall do nothing 6f the 
kind!” be answered, between the whiffs of 
Iris -cigar. “ What does It signify ?” 

“It looks more respectful directly after a 
funeral,” she urged. “And Mr. Atherton is 
coming up from the city to-day.” 

“I’m not going to sit. in darkness for that 
old Jady. She’s nothing to mo,” said the 
young man, pufling away. 

“ George 1” his sister, exclaimed, with quite 
unusual passion, “I will not hear you talk so. 
AU tligit you have in the world you owe to 
Mrs. Roberts, She could have left it all away 
from us. It was hbrs. It Is only by her 
death you are enabled to have such a home.” 

“I'm much obliged to her!” sakl the young 
man, carelessly. He was in rather sulky hu¬ 
mor because he had not been allowed to take 
the horses out for a drive. 

Edith looked at her brother and hesitated. 
It was no use to talk to him when he was in 
that mood. She choked back the .tears and 
left him. 

Mrs. Ford, doing something or nothing in 
one of the chambers near, overheard this con¬ 
versation, and repented it down stail’s. 

“ He’s not much like the poor, dear cap¬ 
tain,” she said. “Mrs, Saybroke is a far 
grander lady than poor Mrs. Roberts, and the 
doctor Is certainly more of a gentleman than 
Mr, Banks, and as to Miss Edith, she’s an 
angel. But that young Mr, Saybroke, it’s as 
much as ever I can keep my hands off him. 
And between you and I, I’m not the only one. 
If you’d seen Iris father look at him when 
they were talking about the horses!” 
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CHAPTER V. 

OW at last it appeared tliat Oakside had 
a master and mistress worthy of its 
splendors. The doctor might have been 
taken for one of thoso French emigres, who, 
during the Reign of Terror, were scattered 
over Europe and the world. The elegance of 
his manners and person, together with a 
great fondness for everything French, helped 
to favor the illusion. Mrs. Saybroke had the 
post of a duchess. Visitors who came to pay 
their respects because it was the proper thing 
to compliment the owners of such an estate, 
forgot the riches In the owners, and (bund 
themselves enchanted with the family. Tho 
Impression that some rustic relatives of Mr. 
Banks had fallen heirs to ills property soon 
gave place to the conviction that the original 
owner had been tho rustic. 

Edith was, of course, surrounded by admir¬ 
ers, a3 tho only daughter of a rich man would 
be sura to be; but there were those who 
would have gladly seen her poor that they 
might then be able to prove tho disinterest¬ 
edness of their attachment. 

There is no sight more charming than that 
of a lovely and spirited girl who is on terms 
of the most affectionate confidence with her 
parents, and who obeys them with the 
docility of a child. It is a rare sight in these 
days of youthful consequence, and all the 
more beautiful from its rareness. Fathers 
and mothers of young American children 
looked with wonder and envy on theso 
parents, who still held undisputed sway over 
a daughter lovely and talented enough to 
rival tho most audacious bello of the metrop¬ 
olis; and young men found anew their almost 
forgotten admiration for modesty, and began 
to look on the'easy gayety and freedom which 
they had learned to consider tho proper thing 
for young ladic3 as savoring of vulgarity. For 
tiro young ladles themselves, nothing would 
convince them that Edith’s manners were 
not studied, and that tho pretty home scenes, 
which they heard of and sometimes witnessed, 
were not practised beforehand. 

“ She wants to be unique," says Miss Mag¬ 
dalena Thorne, pouting out her red underlip. 
“She knows that in all tho brilliant society* 
ways we can outshino her, and so she takes 


the ‘ modest violet and snowdrop ’ style. 
But who would think that the men would be 
so taken inf They absolutely tliiuk, dear, 
that it is all real. My brother Walt Is In 
raptures. He actually snubs me when I 
speak my mind of her.” 

Miss Thorne was not saying this to tho 
great world; sho was only confiding her feel¬ 
ings to her bosom enemy Mathilda Ferron, 
and tho conversation wa3 carried on in the 
former young lady's chamber, in her father’s 
splendid mansion on Fifth Avenue. Nobody 
would be the wiser for her animadversions, 
unless some listener lurked behind the roso- 
colored bed-curtains, or in the shadow of tho 
carved wardrobe. 

Matliilde was in visiting dress, but her 
friend was still in morning-wrapper, though 
it was noon. Miss Thorne had been to a 
party the night before,'and was just up, and 
her dearest friend had como in to ask who 
was there, and what they wore, and what 
they did. Miss Ferron could not go to parties at 
present, being in mourning for a young sister. 

Ono needed, however, to life told that it was 
mourning. The dress was black, to be sure, 
a dim silk; but in make it atoned for the lack 
of gayety in material, ruffles, sashes, bows 
and streamers covering tlie whole. The tiny 
bonnet that made believe cover tho top of her 
liead'was’a mere cluster of lace.puffs,with 
trailing vines of. passion-flower and sparkling 
ornaments of jet all over it. Her gloves wero 
tasselled and wrought, her very parasol was a 
mass of ornament. Altogether, being a pretty 
blonde, she was rather stylish looking. 

While Miss Thorne sat scolding in a soft, 
bird-like voice, and twisting the sash of her 
pink cashmere dressing-gown between her 
slender, jewelled Angers, Matliilde looked at 
her with an air of quiet superiority. 

11 My dear ” she said, when tho other had 
ended her complaint, “ there is nothing which 
men may not bo made to believe. I knew 
that before I was fairly out of my cradle. I 
can remember distinctly that when I wanted 
anything which papa had denied me, I had 
only to put my fingers over my eyes, leaving 
space to see between them, and pretend to 
cry ns if ray heart were broken. Of course, 
you know, I did not pretend to cry for what 
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I wanted, but because papa was angry with 
mo. That was my beginning and my whole 
experience of men; since then has been a 
continuation of the same story. They can be 
made to believe anything.” 

Having given utterance to this flat, Madc- 
moisello Ferron nodded her pretty head, and 
set all the jet ornaments of her bonnet in a 
twinkle, 'and shook one of the drooping 
passion-flowers over her cheek. Then she 
pushed the flower back, sighed philosophi¬ 
cally, and awaited a rejoinder. 

Miss Magdalena laughed. Site always 
laughed at her dear Mathilda's wisdom. But 
she pretended that the laugh was for some¬ 
thing else. * 

“To think of it, dear!” site said. "Walt 
believes that site says her prayers every night 
and morning. Isn’t it comical? I don’t know 
whether she says them at her mother’s knee, 
with her eyes rolled up, and her hands put 
together so, like the little plaster images wo 
see; but I shouldn’t wonder. Walt actually 
believes it; and, what Is more, he thinks it 
beautiful. When I told him that she would 
be nice to put into a Sunday-school book, 
with the other pious little Sallys and Sammys, 
ho was so angry that he swore at me.” 

Mademoiselle was not so much amused as 
her friend expected her to bo. 

“ In Paris that Is quite the tiling,” she said. 
“ Somo of the finest ladies there are immense¬ 
ly pious. Why, the Marquise du Berri dresses 
in deep mourning during the whole of Holy 
Week, and wont dance at any of the parties 
slio goes to till after Easter; and the empress 
has only sacred music at the court concerts. 
Madame Fontenblean, you should see her 
pray, dear! Uncle Mark used to go to Notre 
Dame only to see her pray, sho looked so 
lovely and pious. But then, to bo sure, that 
was in the Catholic church. All others are 
parvenuc.” 

Magdalena winced a little. She was a 
ritualist, and considered herself in a highly 
aristocratic church. However, she knew too 
well her dearest friend’s sharp tongue to 
venture on any retort. The nearest she came 
to resenting the cut was by appearing to 
suppress a yawn, as if the subject were fear¬ 
fully tedious and dull to her. 

“There cannot bo a doubt,” sho said, 
assuming a little air of authority in her turn, 
“ that Mrs. Saybroke is really quite a grand 
lady. And as for the doctor, I consider him 
superb. But George,” with a toss of the head, 
“ I find him odious.” 


' George was quite attentive to Mathllde, and 
bad not as yet shown any special admiration 
for Magdalena. t 

“Do yon, dear?” asked her friend, with a 
surprised look. “Are you much acquainted ? 
I never saw you speaking together.” 

The fact was that young Mr. Saybroke had 
developed into quite a beau, and was daily 
becoming more accomplished in that way. 
After the first few weeks of solitary smoking, 
driving and sight-seeing, he had mado one 
acquaintance after another, and was by this 
time entirely at home in the city. His father 
and mother fretted over him in vain. He 
was beyond their control. All that they 
could do was to make their own home as gay 
and attractive as possible, and tempt him to 
find at least a part of his pleasure there. 
With this intention they opened their house 
to company sooner than tliejr notions of strict 
etiquette approved, and before the winter was, 
fairly gone, the placo was gay with visitors 
coming and going. Tliero were tiro Ferrous, 
father, mother and daughter, all of whom 
made themselves very agreeable. Monsieur 
Ferron was a Frenchman, and his wifo 
American, nts daughter was ten times more 
French than her father. There were the 
Thornes, very fashionable people, and not 
much else. With the exception of Walter 
Thorne, who soon became a crony of George 
Saybroke’s, tliero was not much intimacy 
between the families. Walter they rather 
liked, and he adored them; or rather, ho 
adored Edith. There was Mr. Arthur Wil¬ 
loughby, a city banker, who had a lovely 
summer cottage on the nudson, and who, 
being a neighbor and a very agreeable man, 
was one of their most frequent visitors. And 
there were scores of others whom we care 
nothing about. 

How entrancing were the summer evenings 
at Oaksido, the moonlight liko a golden, im¬ 
palpable sea drowning all the world, the 
wide, stately-flowing Hudson, the beautiful 
shores, the grand palisades, the groves and 
avenues, the fragrant gardens, the glimmering 
greenhouses, and the superb front of the 
mansion) Then the freshness and brilliancy 
of morning, everything in a sparkle with dew 
and sunlight, birds twittering in all direc¬ 
tions, all tho glory of nature opening anew 
into day. It was the season of love, and the 
placo for lovers, and Edith had a troop of 
them. 

. There Is nothing like a troop of lovers for 
keeping a lady from falling in love. If sho 
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1ms but one, bo assumes a certain importance 
in her eyes; she lias a sort of gratitude for 
him; she docs not quite like to decisively 
reject the only person who prefers her, and, 
her attention being concentrated on him, 
gradually, before she is aware of it, her heart 
becomes entangled, But a lady who has 
many aspirants for her favor can scarcely 
decide, unless one so far outshines the others 
ns to hide them quite. Or, even if she sus¬ 
pects herself of a preference, she will not own 
it. That atmosphere of adulation is too 
pleasant to lose, and one lover must bo 
devoted indeed when ho can compensate for 
the loss of a score, who must be given up 
when lie is accepted. 

Edith Saybroke was in this latter dilemma. 
She was pleased with these gentlemen who 
gathered about her, but she gave one no more 
thought than another. The one who was 
with her at the time, if he made himself 
agreeable, was for the time the favorite, and 
when lie went, she forgot him for the next. 
The calm and polished grace of Mr. Wil¬ 
loughby was, perhaps, most to her taste. 
She felt more at ease with him. He never 
embarrassed her by love speeches or lacka¬ 
daisical looks, and his manner was rather 
friendly than enamored. If now amt then 
some tender word escaped, lum, it was so 
hastily spoken, and so immediately followed 
by a mere commonplace expression, that she 
bad scarcely time to notice it. 

“And bow do you like Mr, Willoughby, my 
dear?” asked Edith’s father, 

“O papa, I think bo’s splendid.I” she 
answered, in true schoolgirl style, and with¬ 
out the slightest embarrassment. 

“I told you so!” the doctor said, trium¬ 
phantly, to his wife, when the daughter had 
gone out. “A girl couldn’t speak in that way 
of a man if she were in love with him. I’m 
glad of it. I don’t want to lose her, and I’m 
not so much in love with Mr. Willoughby ns 
you are. I prefer a younger man for Edith.” 

CHAPTER VI. 

Mils, Saybroke had not found her change 
of menage unaccompanied by some vexations. 
In the first place, Miss Ford the housekeeper 
had been in full control during the lifetime of 
Mr. Banks and of his sister. s\ie alone knew 
perfectly well what was in the house, and all 
the servants were completely under her in¬ 
fluence. She had been rather an easy and 
indulgent mistress to them, since sho could 


bo so at the expense of her employer. But. 
they all felt the pressure of the new reign. 
They no longer had the house to themselves 
all day, or felt free to roam whore they would 
over it; they could no longer entertain their 
cronies when and as they liked, or come ami 
go at their pleasure. They must confine 
themselves to their own regions, except when 
summoned bytke bell, or at work; they must 
always be within call, and they could have 
company only by permission. In short, the 
servants were no longer in possession of the 
place, hut had sunk to their own level. It 
was not pleasant, and the first instinctive 
feeling was one of discomfort and resentment. 
This family were interlopers, according to 
their notion, and there were two parties in 
the house, the new master and mistress with 
their son and daughter on one side, and the 
servants on the other. 

The slight jar, plainly perceptible under the 
smiling and bowing obedience, continued for 
some months, and was felt by all. Mrs. 
Saybroke found herself embarrassed. Site 
had always been called a kind mistress hv 
her servants; but she had been a decided 
one, and no lady knew better how to main¬ 
tain her state and keep inferiors in their 
places. But she did not feel quite free. All 
these people had been with her husband's 
cousin several years, and it was natural that 
they should regret him. She respected them 
for it. Besides, it would have an unpleasant 
look If she should make great changes at once. 
Still, it certainly was very odd that there were 
scarcely towels enough to wipe their hands 
on, or napkins enough to furnish the table, 
and that everything in the house stood in 
need of replenishing. The explanation was, 
however, at hand. 

One day Bridget the parlor-girl came to her 
mistress, and with many tears, and blushes, 
and protestations of fidelity, said that she 
had something to tell which it was her duty 
to lot Mrs. Saybroke know, and yet which 
she was afraid to say. 

The lady kindly reassured the girl, and 
promised not to betray her confidence. 

“I hate to carry tales, ma’am,” says Bridget, 
stammering, “ but the way you aro cheated is 
awful.” 

“Go on and tell me all, Bridget,” her 
mistress said, calmly. “I ought to know. 
Moreover, I have suspected. What can you 
toll me?” 

“Why, ma’am, Mr. Barron the head 
gardener—” 
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“ What of Mr. Barron tlie head gardener?” 
asked the lady, a little impatiently. 

“ lie sells the flowers out of the greenhouse, 
ma'am, and the strawberries, and peaches, 
and currants, and keeps the money himself,'’ 
said Bridget, breaking out all at once. "And 
when the cook's cousin was married in town, 
ho gave the blade orange-blossoms, and gave 
a bouquet to the bride’s-maid. And last 
Sunday, ma'am, he sent two great bouquets 
to the church, and they were worth ten 
dollars apiece, and he told the priest that you 
allowed him to send them, and I know you 
didn't. And ho has sold young trees out of 
the nursery, and he has promised the seam¬ 
stress's mother all the tomatoes and fruit she 
wants to put up this fall.” 

“Uni!” said Mrs. Saybroke. 11 What else?” 

Bidget once started was in no haste to 
stop. 

“And, ma’am, don’t for the Lord’s sake say 
that I told you! but Miss Ford and Thomas 
the groom are going to be married some time, 
and Alias Ford has got nil the sheets, and 
pillow-slips, aiid towels, and blankets she 
w ants, and three white spreads, and a pair of 
lace curtains, and 1 don’t know wlmt all, to 
fit her out, and she took it all out of the 
house. And the day that Mr. Roberts died, 
there was a barrel of white sugar opened, and 
the next week, when you came, there wasn’t 
a cup full of it left, wherever it went to. And 
there was almost a box of green tea taken 
away at the same time, and pounds upon 
pounds of coll'ee. And I know that there 
were more teaspoons and forks when I came 
here two years ago than there are now.” 

“Urn!” said Sire. Saybroke again, as the 
girl paused for breath. “ What else ?” 

“And James that has the key of the wine- 
cellar took out a good lot of bottles when you 
came, and he hid a barrel of ale ont behind a 
row of empty barrels in the dark cellar, and 
there’s a barrel of cider there, too, that ho 
never told you about, and they all drink*it. 
And every evening after they get through, 
they meet in the housekeeper's room, and 
last evening Mr. Barron was so tipsy that 
Thomas had to help him out to his place, and 
they were afraid that you might see or hear 
him. And when Mr. Banks died, there was 
a demijohn of brandy and a dozen bottles of 
Scotch whiskey, and I don’t know where in 
the world they’ve gone to* for Mrs. Roberts 
and Miss Edith never tasted such a thing.” 

“ Urn!” 

“And,” says Bridget, " Margaret the seam¬ 


stress has got in her trunk some of the best 
linen napkins, and yards of the linen that she 
was making up for the house, and site’s got a 
full three yards of the crimson satin that the 
new curtains in Mis. Roberts's room were 
made of. Mrs. Roberts had the curtains cut 
here, and what was over she kept and was 
going to hauc a pah’ of tabourets covered 
with; but when Mr. Banks was taken sick, 
that put it out of her head. And as to the 
linen underclothes that Margaret lias, there 
is no end to ’em. And she’s got Sirs. Roberts's 
silk stockings, and ail lief gloves, and her 
opera-glass, and one of ber best fans.” 

“Is there anything else?” asked Mrs. 
Saybroke. 

“Well, ma’am, Miss Ford sends jellies, ami 
preserves, and cake, to folks just where slio 
lias a mind to; and when a friend or here 
came here last week to see her, she carried 
off three bottles of catchup and a little jar of 
brandied peaches. And Mr. Barron, ma’am, 
gives a basket of vegetables every morning to 
a milkman that drives past, and he's proin- 
isedthc woman that lives in a little cottage 
down to the shore a Christmas turkey.” 

Bridget kept back nothing, but, once 
started, told her story with great frankness, 
and plentiful protestations of her stainless 
integrity, and entreaties that Mrs. Saybroke 
would not betray her informant. 

“They’d never forgive me,ma'am,” Bridget 
wept; “especially the seamstress. And they 
are capable of saying anything. It would be 
tlie ruin of me!” 

Mrs. Saybroke promised, and sent tlie girl 
about ber business. 

But as Bridget went out of her mistress’s 
room, Miss Ford, wlio was, perhaps, on tlie 
watch, saw am! met her. Bridget’s Irish 
quickness did not desert her. 

“ Come in here, Miss Ford,” she whispered, 
with nil air of terror, beckoning tlie lious’c- 
keeper into one of the rooms near, ami when 
they were in, carefully shutting tlie door after 
them. “ What do you think the mistress lias 
been saying to me ?” 

“I should like to know wliat you have 
been saying to the mistress,” the housekeeper 
replied, with a suspicious look. It was well 
known hi the house that Mr. Barron, after 
having been attentive to Bridget, had trans¬ 
ferred ids affections to tlie seamstress, and 
that Bridget was very bitter and jealous in 
consequence. 

“Somebody lias been telling her tilings 
about James,” whispered Bridget, in accents 
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of dismay. “She knows that wc have got 
the ale and the elder.” 

Mrs. Saybroke’s bell was loudly rung, and 
before the housekeeper had heard the whole 
of Bridget’s story she was summoned to her 
mistress. 

“ Miss Ford,” said the lady, calmly, looking 
the flinching servant in the face, “ I wish you 
immediately to accompany me to the rooms 
of the different servants, and I want their 
trunks and boxes searched in my presence.” 

“Yes ma’am,” was ail the answer the 
woman could make. 

“First we will take tile seamstress’s,” llio 
lady continued, quietly, stepping towards ithc 
door, “She shall go with us, and herself 
show us her tilings.” 

It is not wortli while to describe the panic 
that ensued. The trembling seamstress was 
obliged, in the presence of her mistress and 
the housekeeper, to display her spoils, and as 
many lies as she could tell, she could not hide 
her guilt 

“Yon may pack up the rest of the things 
and go away to-day,” was the sentence, when 
Mrs. Saybrokc had taken possession of those 
articles which most unmistakably belonged to 
the house. 

So, one after another, all the servants being 
ordered into their own dining-rootu by George 
Saybrokc, who mounted guard over them, 
only allowing one at a time to go. As one 
returned from the dolorous search, disgraced, 
weeping and trembling, another was called 
out of the pale group to display the proofs of 
his or her dishonesty. So perfect had been 
their feeling of security that not one was pre¬ 
pared for the search. The last call was for 
Bridget. The girl had not expected it. 

“ You don’t think (hat I’d take anything, 
ma’am?” cried the girl, turningpaie. 

“ IVo are searching all the rooms, ami we 
shall not pass over yours,” replied her 
mistress. "In so much guilt, I shdtdd think 
that you would wisli to prove your innocence.” 

In tiio evening of that day the Saybrokes 
were left with two servants out of their fif¬ 
teen, a groom, and the old family servant 
whom they had brought with them from 
Maine. Bridget the incorruptible had joined 
the farewell train. The housekeeper, assistr 
ing the girl’s somewhat slovenly search, had 
brought to light soma of the missing silver 
spoons, a packago of the finest towels and 
napkins in the house, and an array of empty 
wine and whiskey bottles which proved the 
incorruptible Bridget to be a veteran toper. 


That day Mrs. Saybrokc helped to cook her 
own dinner, a labor she had not forgotten 
liow to perform, Edith fed the birds and 
watered the flowers, and Doctor Saybrokc 
made a footman of himself, and opened the 
door to visitors; or rather, lie showed them 
in; for in the sultry summer evening the 
doors ami windows wero all open. 

Edith was too lovely that evening to he 
insisted. She was gay over theiv mishaps, at 
tho same time that the dishonesty of the 
servants shocked her; and her work had 
given her a rich color and a pretty air of 
fatigue, which enhanced her beauty, She 
was wearing half mourning;, a white dress 
with lavender sash and trimmings, and her 
hair was all gathered into a fall of curls at 
the hack of the head, where long streamers of 
lavender ribbon held them in place of a comb. 
She was not much given to wearing jewelry; 
hut a pair of amethyst pendants hung from 
her pink ears, and a large amethyst, sur¬ 
rounded by tiny diamonds, sparkled on her 
right hand. The white left hand had not a 
ring on it. That waited till she should, choose 
some happy man to circle its taper finger 
with the gage of their mutual love. 

Mr. Arthur Willoughby forgot his usual 
stately coolness. IBs eyes' followed constantly 
this lovely apparition, as it flitted about the 
pallors or out on the piazza with some friend, 
or down the garden walks. lie forgot to 
reply to Mrs. Saybrokc while listening for Hie 
laughing voice of her daughter. When Ediili 
brushed him with her floating muslins in 
passing, he smiled involuntarily, and a color 
swept over Ills face, and when lie saw her 
sitting apart with Walter Thorne, and listen¬ 
ing with downcast eyes to that young mail’s 
earnest conversation, lie bit ids lip with vex¬ 
ation. Young Mr. Thorne was by no means 
his equal, lie knew, and he was a merely 
fashionable fellow of indifferent morals, whom 
Edith could scarcely approve if she had known 
all about him. But lie was undeniably hand¬ 
some, had his sister’s red lips and white skin, 
her bright black eyes and ricli brown liair. 
Ho was quick-witted, too, and had a smooth 
tongue. Mr. Willoughby remembered having 
heard Editli tell her father that Walter 
Thorne had said that a good wife.would he 
the making of him; that lie had been idle 
and wild, but lie hoped to be better. This 
avowal had been brought out by some com¬ 
ment ratlior derogatory to her admirer, and 
the defence had been made ill quite a spirited 
manner. 
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“ lie doesn't conceal his faults,” the girl had 
sahl, “ and I think that is a good deal, papa. 
It is better than hypocrisy.” 

“ lie thinks that a good wife would bo tho 
making of him,” Doctor Saybroko had re¬ 
peated, dryly. “ Has lie asked you to fill that 
desirable post?” 

■* Why, papa, how -can you talk so? No 
indeed!” 

Hut Mr. Willoughby well remembered tho 
deep blush which accompanied tho denial, 
and as he looked at tho two now, ami saw 
tho earnest manner of the young man and 
Kd itli's heightened color, he frowned, and 
moved uneasily. 

His inattention did not by any means 
oilend his hostess. Of all her gciitlemau 
friends, not one plesised Mrs. Saybroke as well 
as Mr. Willoughby did, and she was quite 
ready and willing to have him for a son-in- 
law. 

“ Wont you please go and tell Edith I want 
her a moment?” she said to him. 

lie rose with alacrity, and went on his 
mission. 

JJoth the young people looked up as ho ap¬ 
proached them, Mr. Thorne with a scowl that 
quite changed Ids pleasant face, Edith with a 
welcoming smile on her lips, 

•• Your mother would like to speak to you, 
Miss Saybroke,” lie said, briefly. 

She started up immediately, and smilingly 
tripped across tho room to her ip other’s sofa. 
Mrs. Saybroke looked as nearly vexed as she 
would allow herself to look. 

“My dear,” she said, "it dqes not look well 
for you to sit apart and talk with a young 
man in that manner. You looked quite like 
a pair of lovers.” 

Tho quick tears rose to Edith's eyes at this 
reproof, and her cheeks blushed yet more 
deeply. 

“I couldn't very well leave him, mamma,” 
she said. “I was there with Mathilda and 
George at first, and when they left us, Mr. 
Thorno still kept on talking, and I couldn’t 
ml! him to stop, could I?” 

•• Well, you had bettor go and talk a little 
while to Mr. Willoughby now,” her mother 
said. “And don’t let Mr. Thorue monopolteo 
you again In that way. It attracts attention 
and remark. 

Edith was too much distressed to ask or 
think why it was not equally marked for her 
to talk alone with Mr. Willoughby. Seeing 
him at a distance, standing in one of tho whi¬ 
tlows, and looking out into the moonlighted 


gardens, she went to him obediently. If ho 
heard her light step, he did not appear to. It 
was only when she softly spoke his name that 
he turned. 

“ I am afraid you will bo vexed with mo for 
interrupting your conversation with Mr. 
Thorne,” he said, rather ceremoniously, 
“Your mother requested me to speak to you, 
and of course I could not refuse.” 

“O, I was not at all vexed 1” she answered, 
quickly. “ I was glad you caiue. But I am 
sorry that mamma is vexed. .She said that it 
didn’t look well for me to be talking there 
with him. But I couldn’t get away.” 

“Then you wanted to get away?” tho 
gentleman asked, smilingly. 

“Yes. O, Mr. Thorne is very nice, you 
know; but 1—” 

*• Well, let us go out and take the air,” Mr. 
Willoughby said, without waiting for her to 
finish the broken sentence. 

Edith glanced back doubtfully towards her 
mother. Mrs. Saybroke smiled and nodded. 

“ I think she will have no objection,” the 
gentleman said, laughingly. 

They walked down under the drooping 
branches of a long, double line of laburnums 
that shaded otic of the paths. The tassels of 
golden blossoms were glistening with dew, tho 
light, feathery foliage lmng in a delicate 
tracery between them ami the cloudless blue 
of the slurry sky, the white, brilliant moon¬ 
light lay on the turf and on the path, mo¬ 
tionless between the motionless, fairy-1 ike 
shadows. Everything wsis silent, fragrant and 
lovely. Their steps scarce sounded on the 
line white pebbles of the path. 

“ Isn’t it lovely!” exclaimed Edith. “ I 
never know anything so perfect. Air. Wil¬ 
loughby, such a night makes me happy.” 

“Does it?” he asked, softly; and taking 
her hand, drew it into his arm, 

Sho never thought of withdrawing tho 
hand; sin?even leaned a little on him as they 
strolled slowly down the path. Her only 
answer to his question was a half-spoken, 
half-whispered “ Yos.” 

“You are happy now?” lie asked, looking 
down into her lovely, moonlighted face. 

She said “ Yes ” again, lifted her eyes for 
one fleeting glance, then dropped them 
again. 

Mr. Willoughby knew that she had a child¬ 
like trust ami confidence in him, and that 
what in another woman might have been 
decided encouragement or arrant coquetry, 
was in her only inexperience. But tho situ- 
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nllon was too tempting for him to remember 
prudence, 

“Could you always be happy with me, 
Edith?” he said, hastily, laying his disen¬ 
gaged hand on the hand that rested on his 
arm. “If this path were the path of life, 
could you walk it side by side and alone with 
me, and yet look up in my face with those 
sweet eyes and that smile, and tell me that 
you are happy?” 

“O Mr. Willoughby,” exclaimed Edith, 
snatching her hand from his arm, and stop¬ 
ping, short, half turning awrjy from him, 
“don't talk so, please don’t! I don’t want to 
hear it!” 

Ho haled himself for his abruptness, her 
manner was so much like that of a frightened 
child; but he had gone too far to retreat. 

“I didn’t mean to vex or frighten you,” lie 
said, trying to speak calmly. “But why 
should it distress you so, Edith, to know that 
I love you? Am I then so disagreeable that 
my love itself becomes hateful?” 

She turned towards him again, but without 
looking up. 

“You are very far from being disagreeable 
to me, Mr. Willoughby,” she said, more gently, 
but still with a slight tremor in her voice, and. 
a slight shrinking. “I like you very much, 
and that is the very reason why I don’t want 
to think of you any more.” 

“Wont you come down to the arbor and 
talk with me a little while?’ lie asked, gently. 
“I will try not to vex you anymore; but I 
think that you might hear what I lmvc to 
say, since I have begun. It is hotter to finish 
what is begun, Is it not? Then we shall both 
be satisfied.” 

“ O, it is finished I” she said. “ Please don't 
say any more. I am sorry. I want to please 
you; but I don’t want to say any more.” 

“Very well, I wont annoy you,” he said, 
quietly. “Pardon mo for having done so 
already. I spoke before I thought. Good¬ 
night” 

He bowed and turned away. Edith looked 
after him as ho went down towards the gate. 
When lie had reached the arbor, at the turn 
of the path that would have hidden him from 
her, sho stretched her hands out to him im¬ 
pulsively, and took a hasty stop down the 
path. 

“Mr. Willoughby!” she called out. 

Ho stopped and looked round, but did not 
offer to go back. She went down towards 
him. 

“I will listen to anything you want to say!” 


she exclaimed. ‘“I will do almost anything 
rather than have you go away vexed. I don't 
like to have any one speak so to me, you 
know, and that is why I stopped you, rudely, 
perhaps.” 

She looked so pretty in her penitence, in 
her entreaty, in her lingering fear, that he 
could not be generous, lie must take advan¬ 
tage of the permission she gave him. 

The little arbor by their side was so thickly 
overgrown by roses that all the inside of it 
was in shadow; but just outside the door was 
a sofa, and there Mr. Willoughby seated him¬ 
self, and motioned Edith to do the same. 
She hesitated a moment, then sat down 
beside him, hut as far away as she could get. 
Had not so much been at stake* for him, lie 
would have smiled at the childishness of her 
fear. But he was too anxious to he amused. 

“I will not trouble you with too many 
protestations, and I will ask nothing of you,” 
he began, “All I wish to do is to explain our 
position a little, and tell my wishes. First, 
then, whatever may happen, I wish that you 
and I may be friends, and that nothing may 
destroy your confidence in me. Of course I 
wish also that you may one day be my wife. 
You don’t want to think of that now, or to 
make any promise. Ali I ask is don’t say no, 
if you cannot say yes; but wait and watch 
your own heart. Do not be hasty either way. 
Bemember that I must have your friendship, 
and that 1 want your love if you can give it 
to me, but will not persecute you for it, I 
think that you do not yet know whether you 
like me or not, whether you arc willing to 
marry me or not. Let the matter rest now. 
Do not shrink from me. Be just as usual. 
And if the time should come when you think 
that you can willingly meet my wishes, tell 
me so frankly, and be sure, even if it should 
bo years hence, I shall receive the news 
'gladly” 

“You are so good!” Edith said, looking at 
him with tearful eyes, and a faint smile on 
her lips. “I like you very much, more, I 
think, than any one else here. But I don’t 
believo that I shall ever wish to get married. 
I would rather always live with my father 
and mother.” 

Mr. Willoughby’s eyes Dashed with delight. 
Ho could scarcely, it seemed, ask for more 
than lie had, lie knew better, however, than 
to allow her to see how much encouragement 
she had given. 

“ We will leave the matter, then, as it is,” 
he said, gently. “We are friends just as 
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before, and you are not to be afraid of me. 
X have only one tiling to ask, If you arc 
willing, tell me whether you ever thought of 
or were willing to many any one else. I have 
no right to ask, but I would like to know.” 

lie had expected an immediate and frank 
denial. Instead of that, Edith hesitated, 
thought a moment, made a motion to speak, 
then checked herself again, not as if embar¬ 
rassed, but like one in doubt and perplexity. 

“I hardly wished to marry him,” she said, 
gently, stopping between every word. “Hut 
if he had lived, and asked me—I never thought 
of marrying any one else. Perhaps I should 
not have thought of him if his mother hadn’t 
spoken of it.” 

Mr. Willoughby looked at her in astonish¬ 
ment. 

“ Of whom do you speak?” ho asked. 

“I mean Captain Roberts,” Edith said, 
gravely. “ His mother used to say that if he 
had lived, she would have wished him to 
marry mo.” 

“But you did not know him,” said the 
gentleman, utterly at a loss. 

“No,” Edith said, slowly, seeming to bo 
speaking to herself rather than to him. “I 
never saw him; but I think a good deal about 
him. I have his picture in my room, and a 
lock of his hair, atul his letters to his mother 
and uncle. It seems as if I knew him, and I 
am sure that if he were living, I should wish 
to marry him—that is,” she added, with a 
sudden blush, and an air of recollection, as if 
just aware that she was not speaking to her¬ 
self alone, “iflie would ask me to.” 

. It was not pleasant for a lover to hear; but 
still, a man could not be very bitterly jealous 
of the love his lady could feel for a dead man 
whom she had never seen. Mr. Willoughby 
tried to smile and be amused at the romance 
of such an attachment, and the perfect frank¬ 
ness with which it was avowed. But some¬ 
way he was annoyed. While he was not 
thought of, the picture of this dead captain 
adorned his lady’s room; she cherished a lock 
of his hair ami reread his letters. Op the 
whole, the gentleman felt a very decided im¬ 
pulse to toss those precious souvenirs into the 
flames. 

“ Do you wish to return to the house he 
asked, in a tone of voice that came very near 
being cross. Sho had coaxed him once, 
perhaps she would again. 

“Not now’,” was the cool reply. “Tell 
mamma that I am coming in presently. I 
have a fancy for being alone awhile.” * 


The gentleman bowed with some stiffness 
and went towards the house, wondering over 
the strange mixture of dignity and childish¬ 
ness hi this captivating girl. She had called 
him back and talked to him as a child might, 
and sho had dismissed him with -the stateli¬ 
ness of a queen. It seemed inexplicable, but 
It was real. 

“I like that people should be fond of mo, 
but I do wish that they wouldn’t bother and 
tell me of it,” the young lady soliloquized, after 
watching her lover till lie was out of sight. 
“But there is no doubt that I do like Mr. 
Willoughby. Who knows but some day I 
may fall in love with him?” 

She stopped and mused on this possibility. 
It w’as not quite a disagreeable one, 

“I would like to be in love,” she murmured. 

It seemed as If all the full sweet roses that 
covered the arbor against which sho leaned 
stirred together as she breathed this wish, 
stirred with sighing, or with laughter, or with 
eagerness to tell her some talo sho knew not. 
A breeze set the long line of blossoming 
laburnums in a quiver, and started the lights 
and shadows in a weird dance, the very 
moonlight seemed to come in pulses. Drawn 
by whatever influence, moved by wfctti tttt- 
conscious knowledge or impulse, Edith turn¬ 
ed her head slowly, and, lifting her face, 
looked up into the face of one who, standing 
in the door of the arbor, was looking down on 
her. It w ? as all so silent, lie had come so 
noiselessly, and stood there so pale and still, 
gazing steadily down on her, she did not 
move for a moment. She only looked at him 
as he at her, and gravely and wonderingly 
studied his face. It was a beautiful face, and 
in that moonlight, pale, radiant, and with 
eyes of soft and lustrous darkness. He leaned 
slightly against the side of the arbor, his head 
a little turned aside, and drooping as ho 
gazed on her. Edith began to feel her breath 
come quickly, and her heart beat thick, but 
she did not stir, 

“ Do not bo alarmed,” said the stranger, in 
a voice of thrilling softness. “I could not 
help being here, Edith. I did not mean to 
listen. I came in to rest a few minutes in 
the arbor, and w'hcn you came down the 
path, I waited for you to pass by. When you 
stopped, there w’as no escape for me. Forgive 
me!” 

She drew a deep breath, and rose to her 
feet. lie was then no spirit, but flesh and 
blood, and a gentleman withal. But ho had 
called her Edith l 
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“Sir,” she said, with more of wonder than 
anger, “ I do not know you!” 

“I am quito aware that I am trespassing,” 
lie said, hastily, and in a voice that showed 
some touch of bitterness. “ I know I have no 
light here. But the sound of music, the 
lights, ami the perfume of (lowers that reach¬ 
ed me as I stood outside in the street, tempted 
me beyond my discretion. I will go instantly 
if you command me.” 

Ife made a motion to go, but lingered. She 
did not give the command, but only stood 
lhere irresolute, some notions of the reserve 
which propriety enjoined to bo maintained 
towards strangers battling with an instinctive 
feeling of hospitality, a certain curiosity to 
pursue a little further this romantic Incident, 
and also with a feeling of attraction towards 
the stranger. 

“ If you take pleasure in seeing the gardens, 
you are quite welcome to stay,” she said, 
presently. 

Ho made no reply for a moment, but stood 
looking up the patli towards the house, then 
seated himself on the iron sofa in front of the 
arbor. 

*• “As I sat here before you came,” he said, 
quietly, looking up into the trees ns bespoke, 
“I thought that such a night and such a 
moonlight were like despair. Someway 1 felt 
a terror of them, I hardly know why. Per¬ 
haps it was merely loneliness, and the know¬ 
ledge that others near mo were happy while 
I was not. I think that when we are unhap¬ 
py, a cloudy sky or a bitter season of the year 
is more soothing. It is terrible to be sad and 
lonely in summer and moonlight, and—” ho 
broke off abruptly, smiled faintly, and looked 
at Edith with eyes before which hers wero 
instantly averted, “and when near by one 
sees two lovers talking among tho roses.” 

Edith blushed angrily. 

“ Not two lovers !'-* she exclaimed. “ If you 
listened, as I’m sure you had no right, you 
would know better than to say two lovers.” 

“Pardon me!” the young man said. “I 
referred more to the situation than the senti¬ 
ment, and I almost forgot that you were ono 
of those I referred to. I only meant that I 
was more lonely when I saw others not alone. 
What a change in a few minutes! Just being 
able to speak to ono who, though a stranger, 
speaks kindly, takes away all that despairing 
feeling. Now the moonlight is only sad.” 

“Don’t you know any ono about here?” 
Edith asked, feeling obliged to say something, 

lie shook his head, 


“ My home is in tho city, and T only come 
here occasionally for a rest. Perhaps I ought 
to have told you at first. I really forgot that 
I should give some account of myself to a 
lady who finds me roving uninvited about her 
gardens. My name Is Banks, I am a book¬ 
keeper in a wholesale importing house in the 
city, and I have nothing but my salary. So 
yon see I am a poor man without any dis¬ 
tinction whatever. I believe that I am 
honest, and that people who know me say no 
harm of me. I certainly respect myself.” 

lie said this with a certain air of pride, as 
though ho expected the lady to whom he 
spoke to withdraw her courteous hospitality 
from one whom she perceived to be socially 
an inferior. 

“Yqu need not have told me unless you 
wished,” she said, with dignity. “I had no 
thought of questioning you. I perceived that 
you wero a gentleman. And as to wealth, 
that makes no difference. Only a year, or 
a little more than a year ago, my own family 
were poor, That is, we were in what would 
ho called poor circumstances compared to our 
present condition. But it never occurs to one 
of ua to think that we aro more worthy of 
respect now than we wero then.” 

“You have not lived hero long then?” the 
stranger asked, with interest. 

“No,” Edith said; and told him something 
of their story, only an outline though, where 
they came from, and a mere mention of Mr. 
Banks and his sister and her son. ' 

The young man listened attentively to 
every word. Perhaps it was the soft voice 
that charmed him, perhaps the frankness 
with which she avowed that they had once 
been as poor as ho now was, and tho tender 
tone in which she ended. 

“I am sorry for all those deaths, and I 
would be glad if they could all he brought 
back to life if it wero God’s will. But I can¬ 
not help being glad that poor papa has no 
longer to toil at his profession, ami that he 
and mamma can have the elegance to which 
they were born, and which make them so 
happy. I do not need wealth, hut they do. 
Still, I like it.” 

“ But if they were alive, it would have but 
little delayed your possession here,” tho 
stranger said. “ Mr. Banks would not have 
lived a great many years, at the best; and it 
seems you were his heirs.” 

“0 no!” Edith, replied, quickly. # “He 
left all to his sister, and after her death, to 
her son. There were no other near relatives 
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but us, ami we should bo heirs on the death 
of Mrs, Roberts and her son, in case they did 
not will the property elsewhere. They could 
have done that, you know, either of them. 
Everything was absolutely theirs, But poor 
Mrs. Roberts never thought of making a will. 
The death of Captain Huberts took away all 
her energy. Both I and the lawyer asked her 
if she had no wish, no desire to make any be- 
quests, and she said she had not. She seemed 
to think us the natural owners after herself, 
And indeed, she could hardly begot to realize 
that she was mistress of the house. When 
she sat at fable, she always made me take the 
head; and X had to order everything while I 
was here before mamma came.” 

The young man said nothing, but stooped 
and picked up the hat which had dropped 
from his hand while she spoke. He was look¬ 
ing very pale, and as he sat there, his head 
drooped. 

“Are you not well?” Edith asked, in some 
alarm. 

He roused himself with an effort 

“I have been ill, and am not entirely re¬ 
covered,” he said, faintly. “Don’t he dis¬ 
turbed. I shall be better in a moment, I 
feel faint in this way occasionally.” 

Ho leaned his head back against the roses, 
and sat with his eyes closed. 


“ Let me go to the house and get you some 
wine,” said Edith. “It will make you feel 
better.” 

“No, nol” ho replied, hastily. “I am 
better already, Fanlon my alarming and 
annoying you so much. I will go now,” 

If she had felt interested in, and liked him 
before, his illness gave her a still gentler feel¬ 
ing towards him. 

“ I would be glad to do any tiling for you, 
and to have you go to the house,” she said. 
“ But if you object, I shall at least go down 
to the gale with you.” 

lie did not object, and they walked down 
the avenue side by side in silence. At the 
gate the stranger turned ami thanked her 
earnestly. 

“Now let me see you go back,” ho said, 
leaning on the gate, “ I am much better, I 
will wait till you arc out of sight. Good¬ 
night !” 

lie held out his hand in speaking, and be¬ 
fore she thwight Edith gave 1dm hers and 
echoed his good-night. Then, half ashamed 
of the familiarity she had permitted, she 
turned and hurried up the avenue. Looking 
back as she reached the turn, she saw him 
still standing there, watching the gleam of 
her white dress among the trees. 
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chapter vrr. 

E DITH SAYBROKE could not have ex¬ 
plained why she never told her mother 
of the interview with a stranger that night 
in the garden.' When she returned to tho 
house, tlicro was still company, of course. 
Then, when thoy weiit, the first tiling was to 
tell what Mr. Willoughby had said to her, and 
to protest that she never, never waS going to 
be married, and would always remain at home. 
After that, she was too sleepy to say moro. 
The next morning they Were so busy, being 
servantless yet, that, maybe, she forgot it. 
And so on. 

Wo all know how easy it Is, having onob ptit 
off telling a talc, to put off still longer, till at 
length tho time seems jiast for telling it. She 
could not lmvo hesitated for fear of blame, for 
that would only have mado her tell imme¬ 
diately. Edith might forget to tell a trifling 
incident, but sho never forgot to tell a fault. 

Besides, there wero so many things to dis¬ 
tract her attention at that tinio. Thera was 
Mr. Willoughby, whom sho tried to, but 
could not, feel quite easy with, and there was 
Walter Thorne, whom she found hersolf 
obliged to take a hlgl) hand with. Ho would 
not go for gentlone'ss, and could scarcely bo 
mado to stand aside for a sharp rebuff. Then 
tliero was a constant ebb and flow of cora- 


from church. Sho was not feeling quite well 
that day, and did not want to be shut up In a 
crowd, and stifled through a long servlco. All 
tho rest of tho family went, however. The 
doctor and Mrs. Saybroke had always been 
strict in their attendance • oh Sunday service, 
and Georgo was just nowiVery assiduous also 
in Ids devotions. In the country everybody 
goes to church, even those who do not go in 
the city; and the people about Oakside wore 
most exemplary in their conduct in that 
respect. In the first place, there wasn’t 
miioh else to do On Sunday*!, in the next 
place, morning prayers seemed to give an ex¬ 
cuse for evening visits; and then, the ladios 
must positively Show tlielr dresses. In ad¬ 
dition to tho usual toilet Interests there was 
a new excitement just now. Doha Bianca, 
the beautiful Spanish lady who was Visiting 
tho Livingstons, had appeared atthilrch with 
a mantilla over her head, a la Madrid, and a 
black and gold fan in her jewelled little flirt? 
ing hand. It was an innovation, and some 
of the dark-eyed bclic3 in the vicinity wero 
longhig to follow the example. All had some 
interest or other in going to meeting, or 
church, as they called it. Georgo Saybroke 
went to look at the ladies, especially Mathilda 
Fcrron who was doing her bfest to turn his 
head. • 


pany. All the houses in the neighborhood 
were full, and everybody who could gain ad¬ 
mittance to the Saybrokes’ house inadekasto 
to do so. Then early in September oatno 
Edith’s birthday when they were to havo a 
grand celebration. Quito enough for a hap¬ 
py, gay young girl to occupy her mind with, 
without thinking to speak of a momentary 
chance meeting With a stranger. 

But, in spite of all this, Edith went down 
the laburnum path to tho arbor the very next 
morning, looked at tho seat where tho 
stranger had sat, at tho door-post against 
which he had leaned, nnd then, walking down 
the avenue, stood a moment looking at the 
gate where sho had last seen him. 

“ I would like to know how ho is,” sho 
thought. 11 Poor fellow 1 I’m afraid lie may 
bo ill.” 

The last Sunday In August, the Sunday 
before Edith’s birthday, she stayed at home 


Edith stayed at home. Or rather, after the 
others were gone, sho wandered Out, prome¬ 
naded tile garden walks and let the fresh air 
cool her head, a little, a very little hot with 
tho remains of a headache. Then she took 
a fancy to go outside tlio : gardens to tho 
rooks that dropped, and shelved, and held in 
■ many a handlike hollow little clumps of ver¬ 
dure and flowers, till they reached the river¬ 
side. Thi3 was outside the grounds, proper, 
but tho whole, down to tile water, belonged 
to tho estate.' A stone wall ran down, on 
either side, to the shore, and across the top,, 
separating the cultivated grounds from the- 
wild strip beyond. Oil the Sunday in ques¬ 
tion, Edith lifted the latch of the gate in this, 
upper wall, arid stepped out under the shado¬ 
of the oaks that grew on the brow of the 
rough doscent. Mr. Banks had kept this place- 
as wild as possible. Not a Btono had been 
removed, not a vine nor tree uprooted. Edith. 
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walked slowly along Ilia mossy sward, under 
tho wide-stretched brandies, tlic oak-sbadows 
playing over liar lovely form, her long dress 
gathered up in ono band from the rudo twigs 
and vines that pushed out to catch it. Tlia 
oaks stood close together and let her pass, 
then, a tall pino stood in her path, and under 
it, in tho mossy nook overlooking tlic Utulson, 
whicli she had come to seek, reclined a gen¬ 
tleman who started up Just ns, at sight of 
him, she arrested her step. 

“I beg pardon,” lie began; and at tho 
same moment ills eyes flushed witli radiant 
delight, and a blush and a smile broke to¬ 
gether over her face. Hero was her ac¬ 
quaintance of the garden I 

“I beg pardon for intruding,” ho said, 
again, blushing as deeply as herself. “ I came 
up the river for If Sunday's rest, and did not 
think to bo found here.” 

While ho spoke ho was searching her faco 
with Ills bright and eager eyes, as if asking 
for, or reading a welcome there. 

"You aro welcome,” Edith replied, trying 
to speak calmly, but agitated by tho sudden¬ 
ness of the meeting. “ Stay as long ns you 
like, and go into tho grounds if you please. 
It'is pleasant there.” 

He thanked her, but declined, ne liked 
best to see and hear the river, lie said. 

“Don’tgot” lie entreated, as she made a 
motion to turn back. “You came out hero 
for a walk, and I shall think I linvo driven 
you away. I would rattier go myself." 

Edith hesitated. 

“Aro you butter?” she asked, shyly. “I 
was quite anxious about you.” 

“ Were you anxious ? Yes, I am now quite 
well. I linve now life.” 

Lingering, going, every moment on tlio 
point of leaving him, Edith still did not go, 
but stayed thoro talking. The first shyness 
wore off. Both were young and unworldly. 
They trusted eacli other, and were too up¬ 
right to need think of little conventionalities. 
An hour passed, and still they talked, like old 
friends, eagerly, and delightedly, tolling each 
other more, perhaps, than either had ever 
told before. 

“And now I must go,” said Edith, starting 
up almost in affright at tho sudden thought 
of what her mother might think of this in¬ 
terview. “ How long I have stayed 1” 

The frank, handsome faco of tho young 
man sobered as hors grew grave. 

“I don’t think that you have done any 
harm in staying to talk to mo a little while,” 


he said. “But if yon, or anyone yon enro 
for, should think so, then I am very Sorry for 
.having been tlie cause. But I cannot regret 
having seen you.” 

“Good-by,” said Edith, looking down. 

“One moment!” he begged. “Say that I 
may see you again.” 

“I cannot promise,” she replied, beginning 
to look frightened. “X ought not to have 
any acquaintance that my mother does not 
know of, and I must see no oiic without .her 
permission. She would be displeased.” 

The young man stood thinking, a frown of 
perplexity on his brows. “ Of course I don’t 
wish you to deceive your mother, or do any¬ 
thing improper,” lie said. “ But I must seo 
you again. How can I manage? If I can 
get an Introduction to the house, in the regu¬ 
lar way, would you like to have me come ?” 

“ 0 surely I X should bo delighted,” Edith 
replied. 

“ Then I will try. It may take me some 
timo; but I will succeed in the end. I can¬ 
not lose you. You know I lovo you 1” 

Editii turned abruptly away from that 
ardent gaze, and without a word hastened to¬ 
wards the house, her face in a blaze. Now, 
indeed, something had happened which sho 
dared not and could not tell her mother. A 
young man whom she did not knov/nnytbing 
about, save tlic little lie had himself told her, 
had twice met her on her father's own 
grounds, but not in her father's house, and 
on tlie second interview had actually told her 
that lie loved licrl Worse than all, she had 
not been angry. 

“ I don’t see why I am not angry,” Edith 
said to herself when sho had regained her 
room, and hidden her blushing face in her 
pillow. “ It was dreadful for him to say it. 
How dared ho? But O! how beautifully ho 
said it. He doesn’t speak at all like Walter 
Thorne, or even like Mr. Willoughby, or any 
one else. He doesn’t guard himself, and 
seem as though lie were measuring ills words. 
He speaks right out. I like it. It sounds so 
honest. But O, what would mamma sayl 
She would never lot us bo married, I 
know.” 

“How Is your headache, dear?” asked her 
mother's voice, at tlie door. 

“Better, mamma; but I am going to sleep,” 
says Edith, without looking up. 

“Anna says that yon litlvo been out all the 
forenoon,” her mother continued, approaching 
tlie bed. “It was imprudent, dear. Are you 
sure that you are better?” 
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“0 yes I" Edith said, looking round, since 
she must, 

" Mercy! how red your face Is!” cried Mrs. 
Saybroke, hi affright, “ Why, you look like 
one in a fever. What has happened to you?” 

“I got heated, that’s all, mamma,” the girl 
said, almost pettishly, “ X shall bo ah right 
when I have had a nap.” 1 

And with that Mrs. Saybroke had to con¬ 
tent herself. 

“O dear!” moaned Edith, after her mother 
had gone, “ it is terrible not to tell mamma 
everything. I feel so wicked!” 

That week Edith’s birthday fete was cele¬ 
brated hi great state. There was a band up 
from the city, they had fireworks in the 
garden, and on the river, and a houseful! of 
company. Every tiling was beautiful, and the 
young queen of th a/ete the most beautiful of 
ah. But one person present noticed that she 
kept her sparkling oyes constantly on the 
door, and watched each new arrival with an 
excitement that gradually heightened the 
lovely rose-color of her cheeks to a burning 
crimson. Even in dancing, she turned every 
moment to watch who entered. The one 
whom she looked for came not, 

"It is too soon,” she thought, "He said it 
might be somo time before he could get au 
introduction. But I wish he would come to¬ 
night. I would like to have him see me 
looking well. And besides, I want a chance 
to be ceremonious with him.” 

Edith could not be unaware that she was 
looking more lovely than over before in,her 
life. Her dress was white and quite simple 
in make, of the finest gossamer lawn trimmed 
with lace and looped with roses, and a spray 
of roses half hung from her lmir. She repre¬ 
sented youth, the spring and early summer of 
life, aiul needed no jewels to adorn her. Iler 
very girdle was roses, a perfectly imitated 
pink coral rose-bud hung from each car, and 
a tiny rose was fastened to the instep of each 
of her little white satin slippers. If one 
wanted splendor, this lovely picture did not 
lack the rich setting. Mrs. Saybroke blazed 
in the diamonds and silks which her daugh¬ 
ter did not exhibit, and the whole appoint¬ 
ments of the house were superb. Lights, 
music, flowers, a richly-dressed crowd, a mag¬ 
nificent supper, all these seemed but the 
accessories to that human flower whoso birth 
they celebrated. 

In all the brilliancy and gayety of tho 
scene, no one seemed to notice two or threo 
little jars. Firstly, Mathilde Ferron, moro 


coquettish than ever, had evidently quarrelled 
with George Saybroke, and was trying to flirt 
with Mr. Willoughby, who gave her small en¬ 
couragement, George, Jealous and angry, 
was revenging himself by paying the most 
marked attention to Magdalena Thorne, who 
rather sulked at being made a catVpaw of, 
but who did not despair of fixing this young 
man to her side if once she could attract him 
there, Walter Thorne was clearly in despair, 
and went about leaning on mantel-pieces, and 
playing Hamlet in a manner that made the 
cynical smile. But these little annoyances 
were not, of course, made vulgarly obtrusive. 
People in good society do not usually turn 
thuir hearts wrougside out for the amusement 
of the public. There seemed to be but one 
person who watched and took note of them 
nil; and that one person was Monsieur Fer- 
ron, Mathilda's father, and Doctor Saybroke’s 
friend. 

Monsieur was a small, slight, finely-featured 
man, with a broad forehead, bright gray eyes, 
and gray hair. He was very polite and very 
lively. For some reason, to-night beseemed 
sometimes a little absent-minded, kept very 
near Doctor Saybroke and his wife all the 
evening, and was very attentive to them. If 
one had watched him closely, they might 
have seen an occasional gravity settle mo¬ 
mentarily on his face, when he forgot his 
society manners. 

Edith saw . nothing but sunshine. She 
danced, and flitted about, smiled on every one, 
and had a pleasant word for every one. 

“For every one but me,” said Mr. Wil¬ 
loughby, arresting her as she floated past 
him, "You have not spoken to me this 
evening.” 

He smiled, but there was a touch of real 
reproach in his voice. 

She answered him merrily. 

“That shows how highly you prize my 
words. I spoke to you when you came In, 
and you have forgotten it already. To punish 
you, I wont speak to you again to-night.” 

She laughed, gave him a bright glance that 
half atoned for her threat, and left him. 

She next came upon Walter Thorne, lean¬ 
ing tragically against one of the pillars that 
separated the long saloon from the south 
parlor. She smiled faintly, since he was her 
guest, and she must, and was passing on, 
where he also detained her. “ Come out onto 
tho veranda a moment, wont you? I want 
to speak to you. Only a moment.” 

" I would rather not leave tho rooms,” Edith 
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replied, trying to speak gently, yet embar¬ 
rassed and cold. “X have company, you 
perceive.” 

“ But X will keep you only a minute,” lie 
urged. “And X cannot go home without 
speaking to you.” 

“ It is not proper,” sire replied, with un¬ 
mistakable coldness. “ If you have anything 
that is necessary should bo said, yoii can say 
it here. I do not choose to attract remarks 
by having private interviews with any one at 
such a time. It is very strange that you 
should ask it.” 

“ Then when the company are gone,” ho 
said, eagerly. “ Come out then.” 

“By no means 1” replied Edith, lifting her 
head haughtily, and took a stop to leave him. 

lie leaned towards her, and whispered: 

“ When may I see you then? Tell mesomo 
time. May I come to-morrow evening?” 

The girl's patienco was entirely gone. 

“Mr. Thorne,” she said, decidedly, “you 
arc an admitted visitor at the house, and I 
am not going to forbid your coming as other 
visitors do. But I will not again sec you 
alone. X have nothing to say to you which 
may not bo said before everybody, and I will 
hear nothing from you which need be said 
privately. You have annoyed mo too much. 
Let me hear no more of it.” 

One who had seen Edith only in her gentler 
moods, could scarcely believe her to be the 
same with this decided, haughty creature who 
walked away with her head up, and her 
cheeks and eyes bright with anger. 

The young man looked after her with an 
expression that was anything but loyerlike. 
IBs case was hopeless, lie saw, and what had 
been lovo was changed to hate. Editli was so 
gentle that lie had hoped to overcome her, 
iirst by love, then by pity. He was not pre¬ 
pared for her sudden flinging off of his 
entanglements. 

“She can hold private meetings with 
others,” lie muttered. “ But she is all pru¬ 
dishness whore I am concerned. I’ll bring 
her high head down.” 

Leaving him, Edith wont directly to her 
father who stood talking with Mousieur 
Perron. 

“Papa," slio said, “how do you do? I 
haven't seen you for an ago.” She laughed a 
little and leaned on. his arm, clinging there, 
her hands not quite steady. Slio was dis¬ 
turbed, almost frightened by the conversation 
of young Thorne. It was plain that lie would 
like to draw remark on them, that he wished 


people to connect their names together. It 
was tlic first glimpse that tile girl bad got of 
the dangers of life, and it terrified her. Till 
then, she had looked on every man as a pos¬ 
sible protector, and had believed that love 
was always the companion of chivalry. That 
a man would willingly compromise a woman 
in order fo secure her hand, had never before 
seemed possible to lior. She clung to her 
father's arm, feeling for the first time tlm real 
friend and protector be was to her. 

Tlio father smiled at her greeting, caressed 
tile little hand on his arm, and went on with 
his conversation. “ By the way,” Monsieur 
Perron said, looking at Edith rather than at 
her father, “ I have a yonug friend whom I 
would like to present to you, doctor. Indeed, 
lio expressed a modest wish to become ac¬ 
quainted with your family, and I told him I 
thought it not impossible.” 

“Any friend of yours, monsieur,” said tlio 
doctor, cordially. 

For a moment the Frenchman neglected to 
respond. lie was staving at Edith whoso 
whole face had blushed a sudden red while ho 
spoke. Ho recovered lihnsclf, however, in an 
instant. 

“ Thank you I Tins young man is not rich, 
and lias very few friends; but he lias good 
prospects. Iio is a bookkeeper only; but ho 
is one to make his way in the world. You 
know, in these days, it isn’t safo to despiso 
small beginnings. He who blacked our boots 
last year may bold a mortgage oh our house 
next year. But tills young nian does not 
come under that category. He is a gentleman 
horn and bred, and lias a good education.” 

“I shall bo happy to niako his acquaint¬ 
ance," tlio doctor said. “ I particularly like 
young men who are making their own way 
in tlio world, if they niako it honorably. 
There is no person I would 6ooncr take by 
the hand amt encourage than a young man 
who is earning liis own living, no is farmoro 
to my mind than these lounging scamps who 
live on their fathers, and spend tlioir time in 
dissipation. "When my little girl marries, I 
iiopo site will take a good, lionest fellow with 
a salary that lie lias to work for.” 

“ 0, you dear papa!” said Edith, fervently. 

Monsieur looked keenly again ami again at 
Edith. Ho seemed struck by a now thought, 
one pleasing, apparently, but also puzzling. 

“ Will Miss Editli honor an old man like 
me by taking a promciiado with him?” lie 
asked, when tlio doctor’s ntteutiou was 
claimed by somo 0110 else. 
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“ Certainly 1 The honor is quite on the 
other side,” she replied, cordially, placing her 
hand on his arras. 

Monsieur was as much a favorite with hor 
ns witii her father. 

“Now, little girl, I want to catechize you,” 
the gentleman said, getting her out of hearing 
of tho company. “ You must make a father 
confessor of me, and I’ll do you no harm. 
Are you willing?” 

The color was coming and going in tho 
girl’s face. 

“ You are a friend of the family, and we all 
think tile world of you,” she said, nervously. 
“Of course I would tell you almost anything. 
But what can you want me to tell ?” 

' “ I want to know if you guessed who I was 
proposing to introduce to your family?” the 
gentleman said, watching her closely. 

“I thought—” She stopped there in dis¬ 
tress. “I don’tknowwhatit all means!” she 
exclaimed. “ There is some mystery; and I 
don’t like mysteries. Do tell me!” 

“ Do you know this young Mr. Banks ?” the 
Frenchman asked. 

“Yes,” she replied, immediately. "I am 
glad you spoke of it, and I will tell you all 
about it. I liavo been distressed, and afraid 
that 1 was wrong. Come out on the veranda 
a little while.” 

lie led her out, and sitting there, Edith 
told him of her two interviews with tho stran¬ 
ger, concealing only the declaration of love. 

“It is the first tiling that I ever kept from 
mamma,” she said, almost weeping; “and I 
have been unhappy about it. I don’t know 
why I didn’t tell lier, but someway I couldn't. 
Do you think that I did wrong?” 

“No, my dear,” hor friend said, gently. 
“Such tilings are not, of course, advisable; 
but in this case you did not seek any clan¬ 
destine meeting. In future your acquaint¬ 
ance with tile young man will progress, as it 
ought, under tho eyes of your parents. But 
I will assure you of this. Mr. Banks is a 
young man whom any lady may trust, lie is 
honest, honorable and generous. lie was not 
quite frank with mo, but I forgive him. lie 
did not say that ho had already met ono 
member of the family whoso acquaintance lie 
was so anxious to make, and did not say that 
lie ' had been hero at all. However, Iiis re¬ 
serve with mo proved how careful lie was of 
you. Have no fears of him, dear; but also, 
have no concealments from your parents. 
After tills, let them knoiv of all that passes 
between yon.” 


“You’re a splendid father confessor!” said 
Edith, enthusiastically/ ‘ I’ll liavo you when¬ 
ever I have any faults to tell.” 

“ Well,” the gentleman said, with a sigli of 
relief, as they rose to join the company again, 
“ you have taken a load off my mind. I nin 
delighted.” 

“Please manage it so that I may not bo 
embarrassed,” Editli whispered, as they went 
in. “I cannot command my countenance 
very well, and I know I should show that I 
had seen him before.” 

“Leave all to me, my dear,” said the 
gentleman, smilingly. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

The Livingston family at whose house on 
tlio Hudson the charming Dona Bianca was 
visiting, were scarcely to the taste of that gay 
and dashing young widow. They were a 
middle-aged and exceedingly lazy couple who 
did little but eat, sleep, and drive out in a 
lumbering great barouche drawn by a pair of 
hays that were scarcely able to get out of a 
walk, so fat were they. These people scarcely 
went anyvvliero except to church, arid wero 
intimate only with people os stupid as them¬ 
selves. It was impossible for the pretty 
Spaniard to endure this. She must do for 
liersolf what they failed to do for her. So she 
gathered a gay circle about lier, and left the 
old couple to vegetate undisturbed. After a 
time, the drawing-room over which she pre¬ 
sided became tho favorite resort of all whom 
she admitted to it. There was plenty of 
gossip, the dona dearly loved gossip; but 
there was also much lively and intelligent 
talk. The lady had been everywhere, and 
knew a little of everything, could criticise an 
opera or a novel very cleverly, and had a 
lively gift of descriptive powers, and pathos, 
ami comicality. A thorough woman of tho 
world, she was one of the most charming 
women in tiie world. So it was not only silly 
girls and dawdling young men whom she at¬ 
tracted, but tho most cultivated people in tho 
neighborhood. Mr. Willoughby was a fre¬ 
quent caller there, and Monsieur Ferron 
scarcoly let a day go by without paying his 
respects to the fascinating Castilian. 

In tills parlor there had, one morning of 
tiie week following Edith’s birthday, been tho 
usual gathering, and one after another had 
dropped away, till only Mathiidc and Magda¬ 
lena remained. Tiie conversation witii the 
gentlemen had been highly elegant as usual; 
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but wlien there was any gossip or scandal to 
retail, the girls stayed behind. 

“ What do you think, Blanca,” exclaimed 
Matliildc tho moment the door had closed on 
tho last gentleman; “ our immaculate Miss 
Saybroke is as fond of an affair as any one. 
She has got a lover, gud has meetings and all 
that.” 

“Possible?” cried tho little widow, with 
delight. “ Do tell me 1” 

Itcnder, did it ever strike you that the first 
person who told a plausible story on the earth 
was the devil, and that ever since ho has had 
a hand in tho telling of stories? Give a grain 
of truth, no matter how innocent and pure, 
and he, with tho help of a human tongue, can 
work it into a lie as black as his own soul. 
We know of the two interviews which our 
sweet Edith had had with Mr. Banks the 
bookkeeper, and we know what qualms of 
fear and self-reproach they had caused her 
Innocent heart to feel. Those two unexpected 
and blameless meetings wore tho truth which 
was to furnish forth the scandal we are now 
to hear. 

“ My dear,” says Matliilde, “she meets him 
in tho most clandestine manner. I have It 
from an eye-witness. You know one Sunday 
her mother told us that Edith had stayed at 
home with a headache. Well, where was 
she during that whole forenoon, do you think, 
when her parents thought her in bed ?. Why, 
she was out in tho oak-grovo by the river 
with this lover of hers. She only just ran in 
before the family came from church.” 

“Can such deceit bo possible?” exclaimed 
tho Dona Bianca, raising her dark eyes 
towards the ceiling. “Who would have 
believed it, my dears ?” looking at her com¬ 
panions with tears in her eyes. “I thought 
that girl an angel. I was positive that her 
heart was as white as a lily. X thought, 
indeed, that she was too good even to marry, 
and that she was made to bo a nun. And I 
havo been deceived. She is, then, only a 
fallen angel, only a child of the evil one 
hidden in tho form of an angel. My heart is 
broken?’ And tho dona put her hand¬ 
kerchief to her eyes. 

The other two stared a little. They wero 
not aware that they had insinuated so much 
as the lady had taken for granted; but then, 
perhaps she was right. 

“Do you think there was anything very 
much out of tho way about It, Bianca?” 
asked Magdalena, with that deference girls 
always show a married woman In such matters. 


“ Why, you dear, simple creatures, what 
could it be but out of tho way ? Those who 
are doing light do not need to play such 
triclis. It is a regular intrigue, without 
doubt. But, O how distressing it is to believe 
anything of the sort?’ 

“She has been seen with him in tho 
gardens,” Matliildc went on. “When they 
have company in the house, she steals out 
and meets him. One evening a person saw 
them talking together a long while, mid then 
she went all the way down to the gato with 
him.” 

“Yes, just think of it!” Magdalena struck 
in. “Mr. Willoughby was at tho liouso that 
night, and lie and she went out iuto the 
gardens. It seems tho lover, whoever ho is, 
was waiting in the arbor below the labur¬ 
nums. Mr. Willoughby stopped there, and 
presently she made some excuse to get him 
into the house. As soon as lie was out of 
sight, the young man appeared out of tho 
arbor. Of courso Mr. Willoughby never 
suspects. lie thinks that she is seraphic. 
She keeps him along, you know.” 

“ Uo ought to know,” said Bianca. 

“So I think,” chimed in Mathiido. “But 
don’t tell him I said a word.” 

“And don’t let him know that I said any¬ 
thing about it,” added Magdalena. “You 
know it might make trouble.” 

“ I wont breathe a word of either of you,” 
the widow assured thorn. “But I feel it a 
duty to let him know something about it, I 
don’t hold it right that such a man should ho 
so deceived.” 

Of courso, before tho week was out, tho 
lovely widow had, in a gentle and artistic 
manner, told tho story to Mr. Willoughby. 
Ho was indignant, and denounced it as a haso 
fabrication. 

“ Do you think so ?” asked tho lady, wist¬ 
fully. “How glad I ami You really delight 
mo! I said so at first; but so many circum¬ 
stances were mentioned, that, haul as it was 
to believe anything against such a sweet 
creature, I couldn’t help being influenced. 
And, come to think of it, you can prove a 
part of it false, for your name was mentioned.” 

“MineI” exclaimed tho gentleman, in a 
tone of annoyance. “ In what way, pray ?” 

The lady told him of tho evening in tho 
garden when ho had left Edith alone by tho 
arbor. 

“I might have known better than that,” 
Bho said. “It would bo so odd for a gontle- 
man to go off Into the house and leavo a lady 
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in that manner. And it was said that you 
and she had not quarrelled, but were good 
friends when she camo in. I wonder I 
believed it. That was tho most unlikely part 
of tho story.” 

Mr. Willoughby was confounded. It was 
not false that he had left Edith by tho arbor, 
and It was truo that she did not come in for 
somo time. When she did come, lie remem¬ 
bered there was something unusual in her 
face, some stir and excitement. But that he 
had attributed at tho time to their Interview. 

The widow wa3 not slow to perceive that 
she had struck him, but was too wise to 
appear to notice that he was confused. She 
went on a few minutes congratulating herself 
that there was no truth in the stories, as if 
Ids mere indignant assertion had disproved 
them, and presently slid easily to other topics. 

Mr. Willoughby took leave, and went away 
with a buvning heart. He believed every 
word. Who could have known that he had 
left Edith in that way if somo person had not 
been on tho watcli ? As soon as lie was out 
of sight, this young man concealed in the 
arbor had come out, and perhaps tho two had 
. laughed over fhe futile love-making of tho 
dupe who lind just gone Into tho liouso 
believing that lie had left behind him an 
angel, who might one day become his wife. 
Mr. Willoughby was a very proud man, and 
he shivered with anger and mortification at 
the thought. 

“Women are all coquettes,” ho thought, 
bitterly. “ I believed her to be an exception, 
but I was deceived. Thank Heaven, she 
didn’t accept me! And yet, how honest she 
seemed I” 

ills impulse was not to go near her again; 
but when evening came, he could not resist 
tho temptation to go. lie almost hated her; 
and yet ho wanted to look nthor again, and 
see her in tho light of this new knowledge. 
Mr. Willoughby prided himself on under¬ 
standing human nature, and being able to 
read the character in faces. She had duped 
him by her seeming innocence, and ho had 
neglected to watch and study, taking her 
honesty for granted. Now ho would look at 
her closely, and see by what tricks she main¬ 
tained her pretty mask in its place. 

“I will soon find out tho strings, and ropes, 
and joints,” ho thought, going up the avcuuo 
to the Saybroko house. 

Tho night was warm, and the house was 
lighted ns they always lighted It in summer; 
that Is, there were lighted rooms at tho 


further end of the long suits, and tho hall was 
as brilliant as gas could make It; but all tho 
front rooms were unlighted, save by the soft¬ 
ened rays that reached them through doors 
and from a distance. If any one wanted to 
read or play, they retired to tho lighted 
rooms, and almost always there might bo 
seen through tho front windows, at the end 
of tho long vista, a bright group framed by 
the heavy falling curtains that hung between 
tho marble pillars dividing the rooms. More 
dimly seen In front, as ono came up tho paths 
or tho avenue, would bo figures sitting in tho 
open windows, or on tho verandas, or. wander¬ 
ing up and down in the fragrant shadows. 

As Mr. Willoughby came up on this , even¬ 
ing, he chose, instead of tho avenue, tho way 
through tho laburnum path past tlie arbor. 

“Hero is whero my wooing was overheard,” 
he thought, bis face glowing angrily in the 
dark. “ Hero is the shade in which tho con¬ 
cealed lover lurked. Perhaps ho is hero 
now.” 

With a sudden fierce impulso, ho stepped 
into the arbor and examined it. Tltcre was 
evidently no person in it at tho time. He 
camo out and walked slowly up towards tho 
house. Some one In a white dress, Edith, of 
course, was sitting on the portico steps, and 
beside her was a lady In black, with a lace 
scarf over her head, Blanca, probably. A tall 
gentleman, easy to bo recognized as the 
doctor, walked up and down tho veranda near 
them, and a group of ladles and gentlemen 
stood at some little distance in the garden. 
He heard their merry talk and laughter as ho 
canio near. 

Somo ono else, also, was coming up to tho 
house by way of the avenue, two gentlemen, 
ono of them Monsieur Perron, bo knew by 
tho voice; the other ho did not recognize. 
Monsieur was talking very fast and rather 
loud, contrary to bis wont, and his companion 
was perfectly silent. 

Mr. Willoughby paused to let them bo first 
to make tlieir greeting, and to observe Edith 
a little. Ho found lilmself embarrassed to 
approach her. 

Immediately on hearing tho approach of 
tho Frenchman, the doctor had paused In his 
walk, and as tho two gentlemen reached tho 
steps, he went to meet them. 

“Tills is Mr. Banks, a young fetcud of 
mine,” monsieur said, after having been him¬ 
self welcomed. 

The doctor offered the other his hand, and 
spoke In cordial greeting. 
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“ Monsieur is so kind ns to bo responsible 
for me,” tbo stranger said in a low voice. 

“ I never ask questions of Monsieur Ferron’s 
friends,” said Doctor Saybroke, with emphasis. 
“ Como and seo my daughter.” 

Mr. Willoughby thought that the French¬ 
man winced a littlo at this, but took not 
much note, being more occupied in looking at 
< tire new-comer, and watching Edith’s recep¬ 
tion of him. She roso and stood wliilo her 
father introduced the stranger, murmuring 
somo word of courtesy, but immediately re¬ 
sumed her seat, paying no further attention 
to him. The doctor, howover, made up for 
her lack of warmth. 

Mr. Willoughby looked attentively at tlds 
Mr. Banks for whom the Frenchman was so 
kind as to bo responsible, and saw a tall and 
exceedingly well-made young man, who could 
not be over thirty. The light that readied 
the veranda was too dim and uncertain to 
show his face plainly; but It seemed a hand¬ 
some one, with a fine profile, and dark, grace¬ 
ful lijiir. When ho spoke, tlio listener found 
that lie had a very pleasant voice. 

But it would not do to bo playing eaves¬ 
dropper, even to a company, and Mr. Wil¬ 
loughby thought it time to make his appear¬ 
ance. His coming made no sensation. He 
was a familiar visitor, whom they saw nearly 
every day, and the wonder would have been 
if lie had not come. The doctor and the 
Frenchman roso to offer their hands to him, 
interrupting their conversation but for a 
moment, Dona Bianca lisped a word of wel¬ 
come in her silvery tones, and Edith spoke 
her frank “good-evening; glad to see you.” 
Then the doctor introduced Mr. Banks to 
him. 

Mr. Willoughby would have bowed witii 
some state; but the young man extended a 
hand that gave his a strong, firm clasp. It 
seemed friendly and honest, or it might be 
commanding. A man doesn’t give such a 
grasp as that unless lie is pretty sure of him¬ 
self. At the same moment, the slight change 
of position brought the stranger’s face where 
a ray from the hall lamp fell full on it. Mr. 
Willoughby stood motionless and looked at 
him. It was a beautiful face, exquisitely clear 
and pale, and lighted by dark eyes of wonder¬ 
ful brilliancy. 

They resumed their places, monsieur seated 
himself by Editli, and the doctor was princi¬ 
pally taken up with the now visitor. The 
Spaniard motioned Mr. Willoughby to a seat 
by her side, and began to comment on the 


beauty of the evening. It was quite like their 
Southern nights, she said. She had never 
before seen anything so lovely at tbo North 
in September. 

Tlio gentleman replied in monosyllables; 
but she did not seem to observe it, though 
usually quick enough to take offence at a 
slight. She knew, or fancied she knew, the 
causo of ids embarrassment, and for once was 
good-naturedly trying to relieve a trouble not 
her own. But of course her motive was 
selfish. 

“ lie is angry with Edith, and is suspicious,” 
she thought. “If she perceives it, site may 
be able to coax him round. I will cover ids 
silence If I can.” 

But Edith would not have noticed if Mr. 
Willoughby had not uttered a word the whole 
evening. She was eagerly listening to tlio 
conversation of her father and his new 
acquaintance, perceiving with delight that 
they were apparently pleased with each other. 
How frank and sensible her friend’s talk was I 
What a pleasant voico was ills, rich, even and 
deep! What a composed way ho had 1 She 
felt her heart flutter with happiness. What 
was better, he did not seeni to notico her. 
much. She was glad of that. If he had, she 
could scarcely have appeared quite herself. 
They had already talked over and got beyond 
all tlio topics that strangers usually begin by 
discussing, and to return to them again would 
have been too much like hypocrisy. And yet, 
before others, she could scarcely take up that 
grave and confidential tone that she had used 
when last they spoke together. 

As she listened, tlio last words he had 
uttered to her kept ringing in her ears, “ you 
know I lovo you.” 

Monsieur left his young friend to listen, as 
ho saw she wished, and addressed himself to 
Mr. Willoughby, who presently gave him ills 
attention and began to wonder about him. 
The Frenchman was not at all liko himself. 
Ho was nervous rather than lively, and 
instead of conversing witii ids usual wit and 
good taste, made moro than once random 
observations. After awhile, seeing Mrs. Say- 
broke coming towards them through the long 
parlors, ho started up and wont to meet her. 
At tlio same time tho group from tlio garden 
came up to the veranda, and there was a 
general meeting, and an introduction of Mr. 
Banks to them all. 

“Banks! Who tlio devil Is tho fellow?” 
asked Gcorgo Saybroko, aside, of Walter 
Thorne. 
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u Don’t know; never saw him,” was the 
reply. “Rather stiff, isn’t he? Gas an air 
as if lie expected us to take our caps off and 
pull our fure-locks to him.” 

“ He doesn’t catch me at it,” young Say- 
broke muttered. “ Who the devil can he be? 
I never heard of a Banks that was anything 
except my uncle, and ho was a rustic. You 
know we never had anything to do with Man 
My father acts as if the fellow were my Lord 
Gull. By George, here’s a pretty go! I’ll 
ask Ferron. He’s coining this way. Monsieur, 
who is this fellow they call Banks? Do you 
know anything about him?” 

“Certainly,” replied monsieur, with suavity, 
but Inwardly highly displeased with the free- 
aml-easy address of the young man. “Mr. 
Banks is a friend of mine. I had the honor 
of presenting him to Doctor Saybroke.” 

“O, you brought him!” said the young 
man, softening his tone a little. “ May I ask 
who he is?” 

“lie is a gentleman,” said the Frenchman, 
with dignity. “ But when I say that lie is my 
friend, I need scarcely add that He is not 
celebrated, is of no very distinguished though 
of respectable family, and be lives in the city.” 

“What is his address?” asked young Say- 
broke, with perfect coolness. “ I should like 
to call on him, and I see that the others are 
too much taken up with him to givo mo a 
chance to speak a word.” 

“ I have forgotten his boarding-place,” re¬ 
plied monsieur, freezingly. “Ilis place of 
business is 970 Blank street” 

“Business!” echoed the young man, with 
a slight sneer. “ He’s in business, then ?” 

“Yes; but not for himself” replied Mon¬ 
sieur Ferron, haughtily. “Go is a book¬ 
keeper.” 

Saying this, the Frenchman turned on his 
heel and walked away, leaving the young 
men staring mutely after him. 

“A bookkeeper!” exclaimed young Say- 
broke. “ Did you ever see such d-d im¬ 

pudence? I think monsieur takes a little too 
much on himself, So he brings a nobody of 
a bookkeeper here, and introduces him to 
everybody, and puts on airs when I ask who 
he is. I’ll show the frog-eater that I have a 
word to say about the matter, ami I’ll show 
my lord there that he isn’t strutting about 
his dingy ofllco now. By George, I'll put an 
end to his visits!” 

The two young men joined the company 
on the piazza; but if they had designed to 
show their contempt for the bookkeeper, they 


had not the opportunity. Seated between 
Edith who silently listened, and Doctor Say- 
broke who pleasantly talked with him, ho 
was inaccessible to Insult, and seemed to bo 
utterly unaware of the presence of the two 
who, after walking quite fiercely up the step, 
and tramping about a little, finally gave up 
their attempt for the present, and settled 
themselves to talk with Magdalena and the 
Spaniard. Mathilde, with Mr. Willoughby, 
were standing near the others, saying but 
little, but listening also to the conversation of 
•tlio stranger. 

While they sat there, Mrs. Saybroke, ac¬ 
companied by a servant, came to invite them 
in to take wlno and ice-cream. In rising to 
obey her invitation, the company changed 
places. Mr. Willoughby found himself beside 
Edith, while Mr. Banks walked with Mathilde. 

“Are you out of sorts this evening?” Edith 
asked, as they stopped into the brightly- 
lighted hall. “I haven’t heard you say a 
word,” 

“I have spoken, nevertheless,” he replied, 
gravely, looking attentively at her, wondering 
if indeed that frank, sweet face was only a He. 
“ You were probably listening to others,” 

Edith blushed and dropped her eyes. - She 
saw In his reply only jealousy. 

The dining-room to which they were going 
was beyond the reception-room, and to reach 
It they passed under the hall chandeliers. A 3 
they did so, Mathilde exclaimed: 

“ Why, Mr. Banks, are you ill? Gowpalo 
you look l” 

Immediately all stopped, and Mrs; Saybroke 
called a servant, and bade her son push for¬ 
ward a lounge. Monsieur hastened to the 
side of his friend, who dropped into the seat 
offered him, and covered his face with Ills 
hands. “I cannot go in,” he said. “You 
must excuse me; 1 cannot go.” 

“lie has been very ill, and has scarcely 
recovered,” monsieur explained. 

The young man lifted his face. 

" I am very sorry to have been a trouble to 
you on my first coming,” he said, trying to 
smile. “As monsieur says, I have been ill, 
and I am not fully recovered. I have been 
for some time subject to fits of faintness. 
Will not you go on without minding me? I 
would rather not take anything.” 

“Only this!” pleaded Edith, offering him a 
glass of wine which she had brought from the 
dining-room. 

It was impossible to refuse her. The young 
man took the glass, and as he took it, a color 
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began to rise to Ills face. Edith drew back 
blushing. The restorative effects of her pres¬ 
ence and care wero but too apparent. 

“ If you should come Into tho dining-room 
and lie on tho sofa—” suggested Mrs. 
Saybroke. 

But bo declined. He would go back to tho 
veranda and the open air, and there await 
them. As they hesitated and demurred, Mr. 
Willoughby interposed. Ho would himself 
accompany Mr. Banks, and remain with him. 

At that offer, tho young man turned his 
large, clear eyes with a searching look on tlio. 
speaker, and for a moment hesitated to reply. 
Then, with a frank smile, lie rose, took Mr. 
Willoughby’s arm, and accompanied him out 
to the veranda. 

“ Unless I am mistaken, sir,” tho elder gen¬ 
tleman said, as they stepped out into the air, 
“ you are rather more in my confidence than 
I should have chosen a stranger to be.” 

Mr. JIanks’s faco expressed surprise and 
inquiry. 

"I may therefore assure you,” tho other 
went on, with somo heat, “ that I renounce 
all pretensions to Miss Editii Saybroke’s hand 
and heart. I shall in no way interfere with 
you.” 

“ O, I understand! How could you know f ” 
said the young man, quickly, and witli some 


embarrassment. “ You must bellevo that my 
overhearing was quite accidental; and you 
may be assured that I had the same regard 
for your feelings that I would wisli a gentle¬ 
man to have for mine under Bimilar circum¬ 
stances. I tried to forget, and I would not 
willingly remember.” 

When tho company camo out again, they 
found tho two walking up and down tho 
veranda together, apparently the best of 
friends; and when tho visitors took leave, 
still tho two remained together, nnd walked 
sido by siclo down the avenue. 

“My dear,” whispered the Spaniard in 
Magdalena’s ear, as they separated at tlio 
gate, eacli to go her own way, “ do you seo 
how it is ?” 

“How what is?” 

“Why, you little stupid 1 this is tlio un¬ 
known lover whom Editii meets in the arbor 
and tho grove, and to-night they meet as if 
they wero strangers.” 

“ But how did monsieur get hold of him? 
and what is he trying to do?” 

“ My charming Miss Simplicity,” says tho 
widow, “monsieur lias met with losses. If 
lie helps a protege to a fortune, that protego 
will help him to recover his prosperity. 
Como early to-morrow, and wo will talk it 
over.” 
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THE BANKS ESTATE. 

BY TIIKOBOBE ARNOLD. 


I F any fault could be found with the Lady 
Bianca, it was that she was too fascinating. 
Coquetry was to her like play to a gambler, 
like his cups to a drunkard. She didn’t want 
to, and she did want to. Sho resolved to 
break no more hearts, entangle herself in up 
more flirtations; and yet, the first eligible 
man who came in her way was sure to find a 
glance from her dark, languishing eyes flying 
straight as an arrow to his heart. Men whom 
she cared nothing for, cared nothing for her. 
They saw perfectly well the play by which 
she entrapped. But the moment she turned 
her artillery on them, they became blind. It 
was all very well to call her a flirtiug creature, 
and laugh at the infatuation of men. “ Don’t 
laugh till you’re out of the wood,’’ said the 
smitten. 

Brit of all persons, the last to select as game 
seemed to be Monsieur Ferron. True, he 
was a widower, and a gentleman, and passably 
rich. But he was forty-five, and the widow 
only twenty, she vowed,'no more, and he was 
the least impressible arid tho most polite of 
men, betides I being entirely devoted to the 
memory of a wife now ten years dead. Then 
he wot fatherly, circumspect, and he took 
snuff. 

What cared the widow for that? She 
wanted him under her thumb, and she got 
him there. At the end of a week from this 
time of her first noose-throwing, the French¬ 
man was thinking that, after all, a man 
wasn’t old at forty-five, and that when he 
should buy him a new hat, he wouldn’t have 
a crape put on It. And, on the whole, I need 
a new hat, thinks monsieur. 

Like all his countrymen, he was of a lively 
tomperament, and, once started, did not let 
the grass grow under Ills feet But, infatu¬ 
ated as ho was, and nt tful as the lady was, 
the gentleman was not blinded quite.- Ho 
soon found that he was only a cat’s-paw, and 
understood whither these blandishments 
tended. ’ 

“ Why did he not bring Mr. Banks to see 
her?” th6 lady asked. “ It showed a lack of 
confidence and of courtesy. He called tho 
young man his friend, and praised him to tho 
skies, and then only took him to Oakside. 


Wasn’t she, Blanca, worth bringing a friend 
toseo?” i;... '; 

The gentleman lild a pang of mortification 
under a smile, and promised all that could bo 
desired. His young friend should come that 
very evening. ; 

“To'think of my being able to smile the 
crape off the old fool’s hat with one smile, 
when he has worn it ten years I” laughed tho 
widow, as soon ns his hack was turned. 

“It’s almost too bad to deceive him so,” 
Bald Magdalena, with a touch of compunction. 
“Monsieur is kindness Itself. But it pleases 
me to-see Mathllde. Sho is enraged. You 
should have seen hor when her father first 
appeared in the new hat. Of course she 
understood; but she protended not. ‘ Papa,’ 
she said, ‘what made:tho hat-maker forget 
the crape? It is too provoking, when he 
knows So well 1 You’ll have to wear your old 
hat again, of course.’; ‘It is very provoking, 
indeed I’ says monsieur, with an air of vexa¬ 
tion; ‘but I can’t .help itnow, I have mash¬ 
ed my old hat terribly. I,sat on it. I shall 
have to wear this without the band. It 
doesn't signify.'’ And so out he goes, gallant 
and gay, and pinches off a rosebud as he 
passes tho plant-stand, to put in Ills button¬ 
hole when he gets out of sight.' I don’t pity 
Mathilda; but poor monsieur, Blanca 1” 

; “ Bah 1 marry him yourself, my dear,” says 
Bianca, perfectly unmoved. 

Monsieur was as good ns his word, and that 
evening brought his youug friend to call ou 
the widow;' 

I wonder if it is true that a man can be in 
love with half a dozen women at once. Cer¬ 
tainly JJr. Banks was in love with Edith 
Saybroke, and determined to win her hand if 
he had to move heaven and earth for It, Poor, 
a mere bookkeeper, what signified It ? There 
was no obstacle in his path that he would 
condescend to look at so long as Edith loved 
him, as she did 1 as she did 1 he thought with 
rapture. It might be only the first tiny bud 
of love; but it was love, and in due time 
would bloom into tho full and perfect rose, 
red-cheeked and golden-hearted. He Could 
wait a little. He had youth, and health, and 
a dauntless will, and monsieur, who was. a 
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largo Importer, was to take him Into a sort of 
junior partnership. Tho doctor lilted him, 
ho knew, and, in spite of a little reserve and 
stateliness, the mother liked hint, also. When 
for an Instant she forgot her pride and ambi¬ 
tion, and the low estate of her visitor, she 
would turn on him sometimes a Binile of 
almost motherly affection. 

And yet, in spite of all this, the bonds of 
heart and of circumstances, this brighteyed 
young cavalier, whom all the ladies smiled 
upon and almost forgave for being poor, found 
himself somewhat befogged in the circle of 
tho widow’s enchantments. He was too un¬ 
suspicious, nnd had too high an estimate of 
woman to doubt her honesty. This was his 
first plunge into fashionable society, and he 
had much to learn. That the widow was in 
love with him, he did not believe; but that 
she had a warm friendship, a sisterly affection 
for him, seemed probable. And what hand¬ 
some arms, and hands, and shoulders she 
had 1 He did not quite approve the liberal 
display she made of them; it Wasn’t like his 
Edith; but then she had beon brought up to 
dress, or rather, undress so, and thought no 
more harm of it than a baby thinks of having 
its plump shoulders displayed, dimples and 
all, by the jewel-clasped lace and lawn band 
narrowed to a ring’s width. 

“At what nge should ono change one’s 
dress?” says Blanca. “My mother dressed 
me so when I lay In her arms, and so I have 
been dressed ever since. At what particular, 
critical moment of my life should I begin to 
wear long sleeves and high necks, and on 
what morrow of an Innocent to-day did my 
dimpled shoulders become wicked? When 
the plumpness shrinks so that no dimples 
show, then I shall think my shoulders 
wicked.” 

Tims said the fair, naive widow to tho 
moralize rs. 

" For shamo! put a kerchief on that Infant’s 
neck,” says Bianca, and pushes her,shoulder- 
strap an inch lower. 

How gay and charming she was I What 
delightfhl, romantic stories she told of foreign 
lands, which the young man had never seen 
save through the golden lenses of poets nnd 
romance-writers. And all the tales were of 
love and chivalry, and ail the knights won tho 
ladles they loved. And there were lute-songs 
in plenty, and guitars, and moonlights full of 
passionate melancholy, and fair faces veiled in 
black lace and blacker locks leaning from 
latticed windows; and there wanted not, to 


give a pungency to the tale, the lurking form 
of the jealous rival, or the tyrant of a father, 
or tho dragon of a duenna. 

These stories were yery charming to hear, 
especially when told in such a melting voice 
as the Dona Bianca’s; and since Mr. Banks 
could not go to the Saybroke house every 
night, he Spent the intermediate evenings 
with the fhscinating Spaniard. In the midst 
of it, Edith was taken ill. One evening they 
Were there she had a headache, nnd did not 
come down. Anxious inquiries the ncxt,dny 
showed that the head was no better, and a 
severe cold rendered it advisable that the fair 
invalid should keep her room a littlo longer. 
The gentlemen must console themselves with 
other ladles in her absence. 

But the ladies could be permitted to go up 
and see her a little while, especially Matliilde, 
who tells her all the gossip, and always leaves 
her in a fever. Matliilde forgets the injunc¬ 
tion to talk but littlo os soon as the two are 
alone. She has a great deal to tell, nnd the 
burden of her song Is “ that dangerous, 
deceitful Spaniard.” 

“ Spaniards always are guileful, my dear,” 
she says; “and Bianca is concentrated guile. 
To think of itl She has set herself to enthrall 
Mr. Banks, and he Is crazy about her. He i3 
so infatuated that ho can’t stay away, and 
when they are together, ho never takes his 
eyes off her. She seems fond of him, too; 
and some think that it will be a match, 
though both are poor, and both have had the 
name of meaning to marry money. I can’t 
think what Bianca is up to, unless she really 
is in love with him. Magdalena says that it 
is only jealousy, because somebody had said 
that he admired yon; for you know Bianca 
wont let another woman have a lover if she 
can help it Blit of course no one believed 
that you would look at him. He was there 
last evening, and after every one else was 
gone, he still lingered with her, leaning over 
tho gate between tho vines.” 

Edith found her cold and fever in commu¬ 
nications such as these. Tormented in every 
way, in her love and her pride, suspecting 
that she had been sought for her fortune; and 
had only momentarily attracted this i man 
from one who engrossed his heart, she scarce 
knew herself. Only ono thing was clear; lior 
pride must be saved. 

To resolve was with her to do. She was 
no love-sick girl to break her heart for a man 
who cared nothing for her. 

The. very next morning she was up, and 
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almost as well as ever. It was Sunday, and 
after the others had gone to church, she 
wandered out into the gardens. It was now 
the last of September, and the weather was 
deliciously soft and balmy. The trees were 
scarcely turned in color, the gardens were 
bright with gay autumn dowers, and oyer all 
lay the rich autumn sunlight, mellowed by a 
faint purple hare. 

Edith was looking very pale, In spite of the 
reflection cast by the scarlot shawl ovor her 
shoulders, and hor eyes showed sleeplessness. 
But there was something In her languor and 
pallor more touching than there had ever 
been In her health and gayety. 

So at least thought one-who stood by a 
vine-draped trellis and watched her slowly 
approaching hint, pausing now and then to 
look at a purple mat of pansies spread out in 
the sunshine, or to touch with slender fingers 
the heavy-headed dahlias that lutng on their 
stems like balls of gold, and crimson, and 
garnet, or to look with sad eyes up into the 
dusky shades of the trees she walked under. - 

“Edith I” 

She started and stopped in her walk, clasp¬ 
ing her hands over her heart, while the blood 
rushed scarlet over her face. * 

“Pardon me I I did not think I should 
startle you so," said Mr. Banks, alarmed at 
her agitation. “ I hate myself for being so 
abrupt." 

“ It Is no matter,” she said, faintly, turning 
back towards the house again. “I am very 
foolishly nervous, and the slightest thing 
Btarts me.” 

He walked beside her, pained and discon¬ 
certed, wntching hor face incredulously. 
There was no sign of the olden kindness that 
used to brighten her face wheh he spoke to her, 
and which should be there in spite of illness. 

“Wont you sit here a little while?” he 
asked, pointing to a garden-chair. “ You will 
feel better to rest. You aro vory pale.” 

“ I will rest In the house,” Edith replied, 
briefly. “I should not have attempted so 
long a walk.” 

“ Will you take my arm?” 

“ Thank you; I do very well without-” 

‘‘Edith,” he exclaimed, “ can It be possible 
that yon are angry with me ?” 

“ Why should I be angry with you?” she 
asked, lifting hor head proudly. “If I am 
not so courteous as usual, you must recollect 
that I am not well. I have not seen any 
company for a week, precisely because I was 
not fit for it.” 


“I am intruding, then,” said the young 
man, stopping abruptly, with an air as proud 
as her own. 

“ I did not mean to say that,” she replied, 
falteringly. “Since you have come, you are 
welcome; but you must take me as I am.” 

He tried to bo satisfied with the concession, 
and not to consider himself dismissed. More¬ 
over, he saw George Saybroke step from one 
of tile open long windows of the parlor as they 
approached the house, and stand looking at 
them. The fellow shouldn’t see that ho was 
afraid to meet him. 

For the moment his. anger and dislike 
towards tho brother almost made him forget 
his love for the sister. Every slight, every 
covert insult that could be given, had been 
given by that worthless fellow, who, living on 
the money earned by another, despised one 
who earned his own living, and meant, if 
possible, to drive him out of the society into 
which he had been received. More than 
once the young bookkeeper had clenched his 
hands, scarcely able to keep himself from 
answering with a blow to some impertinence 
which deserved no other answer. 

Edith became uneasy when she saw her 
brother. She hesitated, and looked almost 
eutreatingly in her companion’s face. 

“ I must go as far as the door with yen, 
then I will take leave,” he said, firmly. “ If 
you wish, though, I will go now.” 

“No, no!” she replied, quickly, ashamed 
to let her fears be seen. 

If it should have to be decided by a hand- 
to-hand fight between tho two, no one would 
fail to say that all the chances were in favor 
of young Banks. In spite of the lingering 
traces of severe illness, his form showed ner¬ 
vous and athlotic, and tho free, swinging 
motions told of strength and activity. But 
men in polite life do not often come to blows. 
Their weapons are words, and so far young 
Saybroke had had the advantage. He had 
that gift of insolence and cool superciliousness 
which seems to be the especial dower of some 
persons, and his absolute belief in his own 
superiority gave him a certain power. 

Edith would rather have treated Mr. Banks 
with coldness, would gladly have been able to 
dismiss him herself; but, in the presence of 
her brother, that was impossible. So she 
Bmiled faintly as they went up the steps, and 
even volunteered some careless remark. 

George Saybroke stood upright, with his 
hands behind him, and regarded them inso¬ 
lently as they approached him. To tho young 
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man’s bow anil civil good-morning, lie replied 
only by a scarcely perceptible nod, and that 
was accompanied by a sneer. 

The two stopped at a little distance, taking 
no more notice of him. . He went to his 
sister’s side, and took her not very gently by 
tie arm. 

“ I thought you weren’t well enough to go 
out, Edith,” ho said, roughly. “ Tou are very 
careless., I think you’d hotter go directly into 
the house.” 

“I feel better this morning, George,” she 
said, quietly, but she was trembling, “ and I 
prefer to stay here now!” 

The brother was silent a moment He was 
boiling with anger, hnt hardly knew how to 
show it. He was a little awed, at the same 
time that ho was enraged by the calm and 
commanding gaze which the young man fixed 
steadily upon him while he was speaking. 

“If you stay out on the veranda, come here 
with mo,” he said, attempting to lead her to 
a sofa. 

“ I don't know but I’d bettor go in,” she 
said, in a trembling voice. "Good-morning, 
Mr. Banks. I am much obliged to you for 
your kindness in coming to inquire for me. 
Tou see I am better, though still not quite 
well.” 

“Let me assist you,” he said, earnestly. 
“Tou are scarcely able to walk.” 

“By heaven, sir, don’t be so ofllclousl” 
cried George Saybroke, breaking out at last 
“I’ll take care of my sister without any help 
from you.” 

"George,” exclaimed Edith, passionately, 
“I insist on your attending to your own 
business, and leaving me to speak for myself 1 
Hease go now, Mr. Banks. I’m sorry that 
you should have been insulted on my account, 
and I shall certainly complain to my father 
about it.” 

She turned and walked hastily into the 
house, sobbiug with terror and excitement 

“Will you go now?” exclalmod her brother, 
perfectly beside himself with rage; for the 
other stood there with folded arms, and 
measured him from head to foot with a 
glance of ineffable contempt 

“Tes, young man, I will go, because she 
asked me to,” was the reply. “But not for 
you, be sure.” 

“ Dare to come here again, and I will cane 
you 1” cried out young Saybroke, os the visitor 
turned away. 

The bookkeeper glanced back with a 
scornful smile. 


“I shall come here again, and you dare not 
lift your hand to touch me.” 

“Wouldn’t.I?” exclaimed Saybroke, taking 
a step after him, and raising a long withe of 
willow that ho had caught up from the 
platform. 

There was a cry from the parlor where 
Edith was watching them. 

“Don’t be a brute as well as a fool!” said. 
Banks, growing pale. “ If you dare to touch 
me with that, I will fling you from end to end 
of these steps if It breaks your worthless 
neck I” 

“O go I” cried Edith, rushing out; “I 
entreat you 1” 

“ For your sake, yes,” he said. And bowing 
to her, ho walked slowly down the steps. 


CHAPTER X. 

Poor Monsieur Ferron was one of the most 
unhappy men In the world about this time. 
In the first place, he had lost a good deal of 
mohey. He had beeu quite an extensive Im¬ 
porter of French goods, and the war had 
injured his business. In the next place, his 
conscience misgave him about the Saybrokes. 
He lilted them better than any other friends 
he bad, and they liked and trusted him; and 
yet he had deceived and acted an unfriendly 
part towards them. What would they say to 
him when they should find out the truth? 
He heartily Wished ills young protege at 
Botany Bay, and was as heartily sorry for 
having introduced him to the unsuspicious 
family. Lastly, there was the widow. Tha 
Frenchman was no lovesick boy to “ pino 
away and die;” but he had taken a violent 
fancy to the little lady, and he was mortally 
averse to being laughed at .and hoaxed. He 
studied tho case. Even if she were in love 
with young Banks, as seemed very likely, and 
willing, for the sake of his beauty and that 
free-spirited grace of his which pleased every¬ 
body, to take him for better or worse, she 
couldn’t get him. Already he could see tho 
young man was beginning to withdraw a 
little, and to find himself somewhat besieged 
by the lady. What then? Would she return 
to her aged admirer, and receive thankfully 
tlie affection she had before slighted? Beau¬ 
tiful and captivating ns the lady was, there 
were more who admired than there were 
those who wished to marry her; and she had 
extravagant tastes and but little money. It 
was only when peoplo invited her to visit 
them, and saved her tha expense of boarding, 
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that she could afford those beautiful toilets 
in which she delighted. The astute gentle¬ 
man did not despair of bringing her to terms 
yet. Then there was another worry. He 
had thought that Mathilde was as good as 
engaged to George Saybroke; and now that 
was broken off, and there seemed no other 
desirablo parti at hand; and Mathilde was 
really a great expense to her father. 

However, monsieur was of a hopeful tem¬ 
perament, and though there were at present 
clouds in his horizon, he did not despair bf 
sunshine. Firstly, he had heard that Edith 
was up and out. His daughter had seen her 
driving a pony-carriage that very morning. 
He wanted to see her, and find out if there 
was any cause of difference between her and 
the lover he had brought her. If not, then 
so far so good. 

If monsieur had known what fine tales 
mademoiselle had been entertaining her 
young friend with, ho would probably have 
been strongly tempted to exercise his paternal 
authority so far as to give that young woman 
a boxed car and a piece of his mind. For 
monsieur had always been master of his own 
house, and could, if needful, set his foot down 
in a very decided manner. He did not, how¬ 
ever, suspect anything of his daughter’s by¬ 
play, or that she had also some little plans of 
her own. 

“ Mr. Banks will never have Blanca,” the 
young lady said to herself. “ He is beginning 
to be disgusted with her. And if I can let 
Edith know of his flirtation, and if she should 
discard him, then the person to whom he 
would most naturally turn is myself. I have 
every claim on him on account of papa.” 

And so far she had succeeded. Edith did 
know of her lover’s flirtation, and she meant 
to discard him at the first opportunity. 
Meantime, she began to take pride and 
pleasure in their wealth for its own and her 
own sake. It was no longer merely that it 
saved poor papa from work, and pleased 
mamma; it was the pleasure in driving her 
little pony-carriage with a coal-black tiger up 
behind, and two prancing bits of horse-flesh 
in front, seeing ladies and gentlemen turn to 
look, smiling and nodding to whom she liked, 
driving another way when Mr. Banks was in 
sight; it was going down to the city to the 
opera which had just begun, rustling in trail¬ 
ing silks, the centre towards which eye-glasses 
were directed from every quarter. All this 
was unlike Edith’s old self, and was engaged 
in from a certain defiance. Since wealth was 


of so much consequence that men would be 
willing to desert the women they loved and 
marry those whom they did not love for the 
sake of possessing it, then it must indeed bo 
something to bo proud of. She would malto 
the most of this power. If she herself was of 
no value to any one, she thought, with tears 
of angry pain in her eyes, she would at least 
display what was of value in her possession. 
She looked up at the stately house-front when 
she approached it, with new feelings; not 
mere pleasure in its beauty, but with the 
proud thought, “ It is my homel” 

She had been out driving one day, and 
came home Ihll of these thoughts; bitter, re- 
sentftil, proud and sorrowful all at once. “If 
ho had thought that I was poor, and had 
loved me so, and then I coitld have brought 
him here, and said, ‘Seel all this is mine and 
yours I’ how happy we should have been I 
But now—” 

It was about five o’clock in the afternoon, 
and they were to have a dinner-party that 
evening. A famous English novelist was at 
that time in New York, and the dinner was 
given for him. Great preparations had been 
made, and everything was now in readiness. 
A noted French chef had como up from the 
city, and was now in the kitchen marshalling 
his forces. The doctor and his wife were 
nowhere to be seen; had gone up stairs, tho 
footman said. 

Edith wandered about looking at every¬ 
thing, since there was no hurry about dress¬ 
ing, and since her father and mothor were 
probably resting before the fatigue of tho 
evening. All the house was still except the 
murmur of voices from the kitchen regions, 
heard through the open doors and windows. 
She walked through the long suites of rooms, 
one after another. Every vase was brimming 
with flowers that scented all the air, tho 
furniture was newly arranged, the curtains 
artistically draped. Some rare old china, that 
was usually kept locked up for fear of acci¬ 
dents, was now displayed on the cabinets; tho 
pearl and gold chessmen were set on their 
inlaid table; the Marie Antoinette chair was 
uncovered; the harp was brought out of its 
corner to bo in readiness; for one of the best 
harpists in the city was engaged to play a 
song for them, or two If they chose; tho 
magnificent piano stood open, and the score 
of an opera was laid on the cover; for a prime 
donna was to give them an aria; the scarlet 
vine that overhung one of the back windows 
had been brought inside, and now draped half. 
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tlio ceiling of the great saloon. Up among 
its branches tiny canaries flitted and twit¬ 
tered. The table in the long dinlDg-room 
was laid out, one glitter from end to end, 
silvor and silver gilt, and china, and crystal, 
and cut-glass. There was no color but crim¬ 
son. The monogram on the china and glass 
was crimson on a whito ground, a largo 
crimson S adorned the centre of the table¬ 
cloth and of the napkins, the leather cushions 
of the chairs were crimson striped with gold, 
and the uufigured carpet was a pile of crimson 
velvet with a wide golden border. The tall 
silver epergues were already crowned with 
flowers that hung almost to tho cloth. 
Through an open door into a closet might be 
caught glimpses of wine-coolors, and baskets 
of delicious fruits, decanters, and again piles 
of silver, and dozens of ice-glasses. 

Edith sighed, “ lloty beautiful it would all 
be, and how happy X should be, if it wero not 
for one thing!” 

Then she went up stairs to dress, stopping 
at tiro door of her mother’s room. It was 
locked; but at her knock, her father's voice 
asked wiio was there. 

“ Why, it is I, papa,” said Edith, astonished 
to find tire door locked. 

“ Your mother is resting, dear. Do you 
want anything?” 

“ Only to ask how you do.” 

“ Fretty well, dear,” came tho answer 
through the door. 

“Well, that is odd,” thought Edith,going 
on to her own room. 

Never before had they gone out or received 
without exchanging criticisms as to toilet, 
and having a little preliminary gossip about 
matters in general. 

But Edith had enough on bor mind with¬ 
out wondering about trifles. Moreover, she 
was somewhat interested in her dressing. A 
new dress bad been ordered for tho occasion, 
in which she was to appear as much as possi¬ 
ble like an English violet. A blue silk tuuio 
looped with thick wreaths of violets.over an 
underdress of white silk, violets In tho bosom 
and hair, and a ring of glistening amethysts 
around eacli slelider wrist. 

“ I wish ho could seo mo,” sho thought, as 
she turned round before tho mirror, and 
viewed her completed toilet. “ I never looked 
so well, I think. But there, who cares how 
he feels about it?” 

“ You are looking most beautiful,” said her 
mother’s voice from tlio door. “But that 
curl would look better if it fall a little lower. 


Arrange It, Annette j I have my gloves 
on.” 

“ Come round here and let mo sec how you 
look, mamma,” said Edith; for her mother 
had placed her with her face to: the mirror, 
and wa3 standing behind her. 

Mrs. Sayhroke immediately placed herself 
in a situation to bo viewed, but continued 
giving directions to the handmaiden. 

“O mamma, you are magnificent i" ex¬ 
claimed Edith, with enthusiasm. “No one 
will look at me.” 

Mrs. Saybroko.certalnly justified the admi¬ 
ration of her daughter. Sho was a majestic 
woman of superb form, black eyes and hair, 
and a marble-smooth and pale complexion. 
Only in tho delicate rose-color of her lips, and 
a faint tint in the small ears, was there any 
sign of the rich blood that rounded her shape 
and gave her oyes their brightness. She wore 
a dress of gold-colored satin, entirely covered 
with black lace, and open-set garnets, almost 
As bright as rubies, clasped tho beautiful 
throat, ringed the firm whito arms, of which 
her wide-flowing sleeves gave occasional 
glimpses, and glowed in the girdle that clasped 
her waist. The heavy-waved hair looked liko 
carved ebony about her whito forehead, and 
wound in rich coils at the back, where it wa3 
Confined by a jewelled comb. A long bird-of- 
paradlse feather hanging over her left shoulder 
completed the toilet. 

“You nre magnificent,mammal” repeated 
Edith, since her mother paid no attention to 
her first compliment, , 

“Thank you, dear; am X?” answered the 
mother, with a faint smile; then turned and 
viewed herself deliberately In tho glnss. 

“It is what you wero made for, mamma,” 
said the daughter, fondly. “Mean dress 
would he out of place ou you. You should 
always have Jewels, and silks, and be served. 
I think,now that you should have black 
servauts; it looks more servant-like; and 
when they offer you anything, thoy should 
kneel with it. Why, mamma, are you ill? or 
is it tho glass that makes you look pale?” 
For, looking at her mother’s reflection in the 
glass, it seemed to Edith that she turned paler 
than usual, and that some Bwift spasm passed 
over her face. 

“I had a littlo twinge, dear, and I must 
tako a drop of wine,” Mrs. Saybroko said, 
going hastily towards tho door. “ Como down 
soon. It wont be long before the company 
will arrive.” 

“ Mind you tako tho wine, mamma l” Edith 
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called after her. “ It Is so odd for mamma to 
be at all 111. She Is tea times as strong as I 
am,” she added, to the maid. 

The company came, less than a score, and 
each one a person of some note. Monsieur 
Ferron was the only one of their daily visitors 
who was invited. The others had iione of 
them, except Mr. Willoughby, anything that 
would particularly recommend them to tho 
guest for whom tho dinner was given, and 
Doctor Saybroke was not a person To cage a 
lion and exhibit him. Mr. Willoughby was 
engaged elsewhere on that day. 

Tho doctor's guest was an agreeable as well 
as a celebrated man, and paid his host that 
highest compliment that an Englishman can 
pay an American—ho praised Ills wines, and 
inquired Into their history. 

"I have none but American wines, sir,” 
the doctor said, not without pride. 

“Is it possible?” exclaimed the gentleman, 
sipping his Catawba, then holding it to the 
light. “In future I shall import from 
America.” 

A dish of oysters sat near the gentleman’s 
plate. He commented on their size. 

“Our English ones are small,” ho said, 
“and we always swallow them whole. It 
would take tho throat of a Goliath to get one 
of these down.” 

“ 0 no I” said a waggish neighbor. “ They 
are so smooth and soft, they manage to got 
themselves down without much trouble. 
You must on no account out them; it spoils 
the flavor. Bolt them like a man.” 

Tho stranger was plucky, but still he hesi¬ 
tated. The oyster lying on his plato was 
nearly as largo as his hand. But ho was a 
gourmand, also, and dhlii't like to spoil tho 
flavor. “Here goes 1” ho said, resolutely. 
And after two or threo efforts swallowed the 
bivalve, then sat perfectly still, with his hands 
on his bosom, and his eyes fixed siraight 
before him, and gazing on vacancy. ♦ 

“Blow do you feol?” asked the waggish 
neighbor, delighted to have succeeded in bis 
trick. 

“Sir,’! said the Englishman, solemnly, “I 
feel as though I had swallowed a aold baby.” 

The dinner was through at length; tho 
cantatrice had sung her song, the harpist had 
warbled Tara’s Halls and tho Origin of the 
Harp; there had been conversation more or 
less brilliant, and compliments more or less 
sincere, after the manner of the world; aud 
finally the company took their leave. 

“An uncommonly fino woman,” pronounced 


the Englishman, as ho walked down the 
avenue. “And. the girl ia a pearl. She’s 
more like our English girls; Isn't brazen 
enough for an-American." - 

“ Factl” was the reply, the remark being 
addressed to a fellow-countryman. 

“Mow tireft you do look, mamnlal” said 
Edith; for, on entering the parlor after taking 
leave of her last guest, the smile had dropped 
off Mrs. Saybroke’s face, and she had dropped 
into a chair, rather than seated herself. 

“ I am tired, dear,” the mother said, rally¬ 
ing herself a little. “You had better go to 
bed now, and so will I.” 

Edith obediently! kissed her father and 
mother, missing something, she scarcely knew 
what; not tenderness, for both of them held 
her an instant in an embrace more warm 
than usual, and kissed her twice' instead of 
once, and their good-nights were accompanied 
by a fervent blessing. Perhaps it was the 
very earnestness of their manner that struck 
her. Whatever it mjght be, she did not stop 
to question or comment, but went directly 
up stairs and to bed, listening a little to hear 
thein follow her. She felt wakeful and ner¬ 
vous someway, aw) wished they would go to 
bed. She could not sleep while one hi the 
house was awake, 

But time passed, and still she heard no . 
sound of their coming. They could not have 
Come without boing heard, for they had to 
pass her door. She heard George, who had 
accompanied their last visitors to the gate, 
return, heard Ills step on the platform aiid in 
the hall; but there was no sound of his 
coming tip, though'ho was not likely to stop 
for a chat with his parents. They did not 
usually find much that was agreeable to say 
to him, and he was not patient enough to 
stand and hear what was disagreeable. 

Twelve o’clock struck, and then the half 
hour, aiid after it the silvery peal of one 
o’clock. By this time Edith had got in a 
nervous tremor, which rendered not only 
sleep, but rest, impossible. 

“ It can’t be that they have pome up,” she 
said; “but I cannot rest here any longer 
without being certain.” 

She rose from bed, softly opened her, door, 
and, going to'the balusters, looked over. The 
lights in the hall chandeliers were put out, 
but a light showed from under the door of 
one of tho parlors, and as she listened, sho 
heard tho low murmur of voices. 

There had always been such perfect confi¬ 
dence in the family, that It never occurred to 
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Edith that anything was going on which she 
was not to know. She was surprised nnd a 
little frightened; hut the most she thought 
was that her mother might be 111. 

Gathering her flowing night-dress about 
her, she stole down the stairs, her protty bare 
feet falling light and soft as rose-petals on the 
carpet, her long hair hanging down in iwo 
wide-plaited braids, her pretty hands and 
throat muffled in laces. 

As soon as Edith had gone up stairs, the 
mothor and father had dropped off what re¬ 
mained of their smiling society faces, and sat 
looking at each other in silenco. There was 
something almost wild in the eyes of the 
lady, a searching, desperato look, as if she 
were in some terrible strait, and sought, but 
hardly hoped for aid. The doctor’s com¬ 
pressed lips and drawn brows expressed no 
less emotion, but more power of self-control, 
and hi3 face was almost ghastly in its 
pallor. 

They sat there silent a moment, then Mrs. 
Saybroke gave a faint moan. 

“Thank God, they are all gone at last! I 
thought it would never come eleven o’clock. 
I kept glancing at the clock so that I was 
afraid some of them might see me, and take 
it as a hint. Did I do well? Did I act as I 
ought? Did you observe anything peculiar 
about me ?” 

“You did wonderfully well,” her husband 
replied. “ I noticed you, for I was afraid you 
might break down. But all I could see was 
you were rather moro talkative than usual, 
and that after dinner your cheeks began to 
get a little red.” 

“ O dear 1” moaned she again, as the sound 
of her son’s step coming up the avenue smoto 
on her ear. “ If ho were what he should he, 
it wouldn’t be so bad. If wo had any hopo 
from him 1 What shall wo do about it?” 

“ Tell him now,’’ said the doctor, sternly. 
“ He doesn't deserve an hour of rest while we 
are in anxiety.” 

George Saybroke came running up tho 
Bteps and into the hall, and was about passing 
the parlor door on his way up stairs, when 
his father called to him. The young man 
stared, hut obeyed the summons. 

“Shut the door!” commanded the father. 

The son did as he was bid, then stood 
staring from one to the other, utterly con¬ 
founded. A minute ago they had been 
standing all smiles and compliments for their 
departing guests; now years scorned to have 
passed over them. 


“ O, don’t be stern, dear!” said the mother, 
tremulously. “It will be as hard for him as 
for us.” 

“What in thunder Is the matter?” ex¬ 
claimed tho young man. Then, glancing 
around the room, “ Has anything happened 
to Edith?" 

“ Something has happened to all of us,” 
said bis mother. “Edith knows nothing 
about it yet. Como here, George.” 

With a face nearly as palo as her own, tho 
young man seated himself beside his mother 
and suffered her to take his hand. 

“ George,” she said, “ what would you say 
if we wero suddenly to be cast back into 
penury, worse than before, with, in addition, 
a debt of all we have spent during the last 
year?” 

“What do you mean?” ho cried out. 

“ Captain Roberts is not dead, George. Ho 
is the heir, and we are nothing.” 

lie could not speak to ask tho questions 
that his face expressed. A deathly pallor 
overspread his countenance, and he leaned 
hack in his seat as if unable to sit upright. 

“ Tliero can be ho doubt of it, though our 
news is anonymous,” his mother continued. 
“After all, what proof was there that ho was 
dead, except that he did not appear?” 

“How did you hear? Where did you get 
tho news?” exclaimed tho son, catching at 
the slightest sign of'doubt in the story. 

“Have you the note, father?” lira. Say- 
broko asked. 

Tlie doctor drew a noto from his pocket, 
and gave it to his wife. 

“ nero it is,” he said. “ I have had it about 
mo all tho evening, and I did not need any 
other skeleton at my feast.” 

Tho young man toro open tho note, and 
read: 

“ I think it a friend’s part to Inform you of 
what you will know before long from others. 
Captain Roberts, the heir of the late Mr. 
Banks, and the owner of Oaksldo and all it 
contains, was not killed at Fort Wagner, as 
reported. Ho was taken prisoner, and has 
now escaped. He is in New York, and will 
doubtless give you an early call, and claim 
not only his property, but rent, and the funds 
already expended by you.” 

The letter was in a lady’s hand, closo, clear, 
but evidently disguised. 

“ It’s a lie!” exclaimed GeorgoSaybroke,as 
soon as he had read it. “ I wouldn’t tako any 
fact on the testimony of aii anonymous letter. 
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Somebody that owed you a grudgo wanted to 
scare you, that’s all.” 

“ I don’t think so, George,” his father said, 
walking up and down before his wife’s sofa. 
“It wouldn’t bo worth while if there was 
nothing in it. Of course It is an enemy who 
writes that. The spite is plain to be seen. 
But so is the exultation. If it were made up 
to frighten us, the writer would searceiy have 
thought to remind us of what We would have 
to pay in addition to giving up the estate.” 

“I wont believe that he’s alive till I see 
him!” exclaimed the young man, desperately. 
"And then IwOnt! Who knows him? An 
impostor might come up with such a story, 
nnd try to get the estate.” 

“ O, do be reasonable, George I” said his 
father, impatiently. “The young man was 
here twico and made visits, and there will bo 
people enough in the neighborhood to recog¬ 
nize him. Nobody would attempt such a 
trick,” 

“ My Godl” cried out the son, starting up; 
“ I can’t stand It. I’ll hang myself if it is 
true! It was bad enough before; but now it 
will be a thousand times worse. I’ve got 
used to having things, and to going about in 
the world, nnd I can’t give it up. And then 
the being laughed at I We shall have to 
sneak out of here liko beaten curs, with 
everybody pointing at us. I tell you I can’t 
stand It, nnd I wont I” 

It was like his selfishness to think first bow 
the blow was going to fall on his own head; 
but his distress was so great that his parents 
could scarcely be angry with him. 

“We havo got to bear it the best way wo 
can, George,” his father said. “And you 
must remember that it falls heavily on us 
all.” 

“Can’t we contest the matter?” exclaimed 
the young man. “We are the legal heirs, 
Can’t we dispute possession ?” 

“ Certainly not,” his father replied. “We 
haven’t a chance or a shadow of right. With¬ 
out the will, the property would by law havo 
fallen to Mr. Banks’s sister and her son; and, 
in addition to that, there was a will.” 

It was at this moment that the door was 
softly opened, nnd Edith put in her pale and 
frightened face. 


“ Why, papa, mamma, what is the matter?” 
she exclaimed, going to them in affright. 

“ Nothing, child, except that we were talk¬ 
ing over the company,” her father said, 
hastily. “ Why did you leave your bed ?” 

“ 0, why will you try to deceive me?” cried 
the girl. “Something terrible has happened! 
Do tell me I I must know! George! mammal” 

“ There is no way but to tell you, my poor 
child!” her mother said, in a trembling voice. 
“I would have given you one more night of 
pcaceftd sleep if I could. Edith, we have got 
to leave this place and go back to our old 
home.” 

Edith stood looking at her mother and said 
nothing, waiting to hear more, her face ex¬ 
pressing more surprise and perplexity than 
distress. 

“ Captain Roberts is not dead,” her mother 
continued. “ He is coming home.” * 

“Not dead I Coming homo I” exclaimed 
Edith, blushing with delight, and clasping 
her hands together. “O, how glad I am! 
How did you find it out? Where has he 
been all this time ? I can hardly believe it I 
Do tell me all about it, mammal” 

They looked at her in astonishment. 

“Edith, do you realize the consequences to 
us?” her mother said. “Do you rejoice that 
we must lose the wealth that we have 
believed to bo our own? that we are cast 
back again on a poverty which will seem ten¬ 
fold more terrible since wo havo thought 
ourselves free from it?” 

The color faded out of the girl’s faco as 
quickly as It had sprung there, and her hands 
dropped at her side. 

“O my God!” she murmured; “and you 
have got to bo poor again, and papa has got 
to work!” She sunk on her knees by her 
mother’s side, nnd buried her face in her 
mother’s lap. “ It Is too hard, too hard 1” 

Doctor Saybroke groaned nloud. The self- 
control that ho had maintained at the utter 
rain of his own prospects, deserted him at 
thought of the ruin of his daughter’s. All 
the little competence which ho had earned 
and owned before Ills accession to fortune^ 
would bo Insufficient to pay what, during the 
last year, ho had expended of the fortune of 
another. They were literally beggars. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

T was Into when tho family met at the 
breakfast tablo on the morning after tho 
dinner party. They met with pale faces and 
heavy eyes, and little sign of appetite. 

George had been drunk over night, and, 
for once, with his mother’s approbation. It 
was a brutal consolation, It Is trite; but still, 
It kept him from doing himself harm. Tho 
doctor had also taken a glass, and by the help 
of it, got ft nap in the morning. Nollher 
Edith nor her mother had slept. Sitting 
together the whole night, they had gathered 
their wits and tried to plan for the future, 
thinking what tboy should take with them 
from the house, and what leave, where they 
should settle, and what they should do. They 
could hot go back to Portland. That was put 
of the question. They would hide themselves 
in the city, and do the best they could. 
George could get a place, and support hlmsoif, 
at least. The doctor might earn something, 
and Edith would give music lessons. 

Tho prospect looked dreary enough. Even 
when they tried to talk hopofully of keeping 
themselves from actual want,, at least, tho 
terrible vision of starvation stared them In 
tho face. Edith had not been educated for a 
teacher; her playing was pretty, but not 
scientific. Doctor Saybroko would find a 
hard strugglo in winning a city practice at 
Ills age; and as to Georgo, what energy or 
manliness could bn expected of him? 

“ If you wero to marry, Edith,” her mother 
said, " that would remove one of my greatest 
troubles. How Is It between you and Mr. 
Willoughby 

“I don’t want him, mamma,” Edith said, 
“ and now he doesn't want me. I had n noto 
from him yesterday, in which ho says that 
he withdraws all pretensions to nty hand,and 
will not troublo mo again with any protesta¬ 
tions of love.” 

“ Had you refused him ?” asked tile mother, 
her eyes beginning to sparkle. 

“ I linvo said nothing on tho subject sinco 
tho night I told you of,” Edith said. ‘’I just 
tho same ns refused him then; hut ho said 
ho should wait. It scorns ho has changed his 
mind.” 


‘‘Tho fortune-hunter I” exclaimed • Mrs. 
Saybroko, Indignantly. “ Give mo the noto 
and I will answer it. Ho heard the news be- , 
fore we did, and withdrew from a suit that no 
longer promised to enrich him. It was not 
worth whilo to wait for a penniless bride." 

Edith gave up tho noto without a word. 
Sho had not thought of that boforo her 
mother spoke, but now it seemed indeed as 
though this wero but another proof of tho 
selilshuess and deceit of tho world. 

Mrs. Saybroko wont to her escritoire, and 
Immediately relloved her feelings by writing 
a noto which a few hours later made tlm faco 
of the recipient burn and Ills eyes flash. It 
was a studied and olegaut epistle, with a sting 
In every Hue. Acknowledging tho receipt of 
Ills noto to her daughter, she congratulated 
tho writer on tho prudence which had led 
him to withdraw from a sinking house, and 
on tho fact that Edith’s, slowness to bo won 
hail saved him from tho necessity of breaking 
an actual engagement. ‘‘You had tho ad¬ 
vantage of us,” sho wrote. “It was only 
yesterday noon that , wo learned wo wero 
beggars, and that my daughter would liavo 
no dowry but her youth, her innocence and 
lior beauty.” 

“If there Is any manliness in him, that will 
bo worse than a caning,” she muttored, as 
sho folded tlio note, nnd laying It down to 
wait till tlio eorvants should bo up, went back 
to whore Edith sat like a drooping lily, still In 
her night-dress, nnd with a face as pale as her 
rudlcs. 

“ Is there no one elso, my child, who has 
spoken to you of lovo, and whom you could 
llko, if ho were truo to you?” asked tho 
mother. ; 

“ No one, mamma I” was tho answer.You 
know I wouldn’t hnvo Walter Tliorno, and 
tho others I tried to escape. I don’t llko to 
have men offering themselves to me.” 

Edith longed to tell all the story of hor 
brief love-experionco, liowthore had been one 
who seomed to lovo hor, but had been more 
falso than any other. But It was too lato 
now for such a confidence. 

At daylight the two went wearily up stairs, 
and tried to rest a llttlo while, meeting 
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presently, more dead than alive, at the break¬ 
fast table. The doctor had already written 
to Monsieur Ferron at the city, enclosing the 
anonymous note, and asking him to find out 
the truth, and lot them know immediately. 

“Iainabloto do nothing,” he wrote. “I 
recollect suddenly that 1 am an old man. 
Yesterday morning I was young. See my 
lawyer, and ask him If ho has heard from 
, Captain Roberts, and if not, seek him at tlio 
hotels. Of course, If It Is true, we will leave 
the place Immediately. Indeed, my wlfo and 
Edith aro, I believe, already packing their 
trunks with their wardrobes, all they own 
now.” 

This done, and orders given that no visitors 
should bo admitted, they set themselves to 
wait. Doctor Saybroke called George to the 
library to look over accounts, and tho mother 
and daughter wandered restlessly about tho 
house. 

It was miserable enough. Tho splendor by 
which they wero surrounded Blckcncd them. 
Tlioy woro lit another person’s house, eating 
another person’s bread. They felt as if they 
were swindlers. Tlio very clothes they woro 
were bought with money not their own; and 
it seemed as though tho servants smirked at 
tlioir orders. One unlucky footman who did 
not hear a low-voiced request inado by Edith 
as sho passed through tho hall, suddenly 
found himself collared and almost strangled 
by her brother. 

“ You Insolent dog!” tho young man cried, 
In a rage. “ Why don't you answer? Why 
don’t you go on your knees? I liavo yet 
power to kick you out of doors, and I will.” 

It was as much as the man could do to 
convince his chastiser that ho mennt no dis¬ 
respect to the young lady, and had not heard 
her faint and faltering voice. 

“ You must recollect the sorvants probably 
know nothing about it," Mrs. Saybroko said, 
checking her son's violence. “ But if wo are 
not careful, tlioy will see that something is 
put of the way.” 

"Don’t believe In their ignorance,” was Ills 
answer. “ It is likely they have known it 
this week or moro; and not only they, but 
our neighbors, and all the company that wero 
here yesterday. I dare say tlioy grinned be¬ 
hind our backs at seeing us do the honors In 
another man’s house." 

Mrs. Saybroke's face flushed up, and her 
lips compressed thcmsolvcs. It was blit too 
likely that ho was right. Sho know the world, 
and how ill tidings fly. 


About noon Mr. Willoughby was seen 
coming up the avenue to tho Saybroko 
mansion. 

"The family do not see anyone to-day,” 
said the footman. 

“ But I must see Mrs. Saybroko and Miss 
Edith,” the gentleman Insisted. “Go and tell 
them that my bushiess Is particular.” 

Tho servant returned alter a while, and 
showed him into tho room whore Mrs. Say- 
broke and her daughter sat hand in hand, 
Edith’s faco half hhl on her mother's shoulder, 
the mother herself haughtily fnclug him. 

“To what am I indebted for this visit, sir?” 
she asked. 

“To your own note," ho replied, seating 
himself opposite the ladies, and fixing Ids 
softening eyes on Edith's drooping form. “ I 
could not rest under such an Imputation. My 
withdrawal had nothing whatever to do with 
your change of fortune.” 

“ Tho coincidence was at least singular,” 
said Mrs. Saybroke, bitterly. 

“I withdrew solely because I had reason to 
snpposo that Miss Edith preferred aifotlier,” 
the gentleman went on in n spirited way. “ I 
am above fortiinq-hiiiithig, or any such mean¬ 
ness, nnd all I ask my wlfo to bring me is her 
heart. Blit I am not to be oxpectcd todauco 
attendance on a lady who has another lover.” 

“My noto was not Intended to coax or 
scold you into giving explanations or apolo¬ 
gies,” Mrs. Saybroko said, feelingly. “My 
daughter does not need you, sir. lint .1 may 
bo allowed to siiy that, however mnny gentle- 
Wn may have shown her attention, she has 
no favored lover.” 

“Does Miss Edith say that?” asked Mr. 
Willoughby, hastily. 

“Certainly she does,” replied the mother. 

Edith raised her face. 

“Mamma,” said, Edith with a sort of shiver, 
“ It Is terrible to be talked over In this way. 
Mr. Willoughby and I aro nothing to cncli 
other. Why should tlicro bo any more 
discussion on tho subject?” 

“ You aro right, my dear,” her mother said. 

“ May I request that tho matter be dropped, 
Mr. Willoughby?” 

“ Ono word moro I” ho said, eagerly. “ I 
ask It as a favor. Edith, you have been frank 
and friendly with me; bo so again. Tell me, 
arc you disengaged? not only by word biit by 
honor? Is tlicro not one who you expect 
will ask, and to whom you will givo your 
hand?” 

“ You havo no right to ask me that,” Edith 
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Bald, turning a pale, proud face on him. “ But 
I will answer you. Thera Is no one on whom 
I have any claim, or who has any on me. Let 
this suffice." 

“Then,” he exclaimed, rising abruptly, 
“hero before your mother I renew my offer. 
I ask you to be my wife, though you may not 
have n dollar In the world; and better so.” 

“ O Mr. Willoughby! forgive me for wrong- 
lug you sol” exclaimed Mrs. Saybroke. 

“Edith, what is your answer?” lie said, 
bending to take her hand. 

She looked at him with eyes swimming In 
tears, but sho shook her head. 

" X always knew that you were noble,” sho 
said; “but I don't want to marry you, Mr. 
Willoughby. I thank you, though, with all 
iny heart.” 

“Edith, are you sura of yourself?” asked 
her mother, hastily. “ Can you fail to love a 
man who has proved himself so noble and so 
disinterested? Think well, dear. Uo Is 
worthy a woman’s whole devotion." 

“ lie Is worthy of more than I can givo 
him,” said Edith. “ He Is deserving of love, 
and I can ofTer only gratltudo. I would not 
refuso him when I was rich, to accept him 
now when I nm poor. Mr. Willoughby, I am 
towards you Just what I always was, no more, 
unless I may say that I am more grateful.” 

“ You see how It Is, madam,” the gentleman 
said. “Thera was no propriety In my wait¬ 
ing, and no baseness in my withdrawal. 
Pardon my intrusion. I will not even stop to 
express my sympathy. I know that yoq 
would rather lie alone.” 

“At least, pardon my uiOust suspicions,” 
Mrs. Saybroke said. “Think how tried I 
was." 

“ With all my heart!” he replied. 

“Edith,” her mother said, angrily, tho 
moment their, visitor had left the room, 
“ how could you bo so foolish ? What roman¬ 
tic whim put It Into your head to refuso that 
man? You have had an opportunity offered 
you of retaining your position In society, and 
you have cast it aside, as If wo had but to 
stretch out our hands and take, instead of 
not owning a roof to cover us. I am bitterly 
displeased and disappointed. You have 
added to my troubles.” , 

“O, don’t scold me, mammal” the girl 
sobbed. “ My heart Is soro enough already. 
Do you want mu to marry for money a man 
I couldn't marry for Jove?” 

Going down the steps, Mr. Willoughby saw 
a gentleman coming up the avenuo whom he 


did not care to meek So to avoid him, he 
took a side path, and reached the gate cir¬ 
cuitously. A horse and buggy stood there 
that showed the visitor Imd come In hot 
haste, for they were both splashed with mud, 
and tho animal was wot with foam. 

Mr. Willoughby leaned on the gate a mo¬ 
ment, and looked -up the avenue where 
through thick autumn branches showed 
faint glimpses of the palace-llko house-front. 

“It only hastens my visit to Europo a 
little,” he thought. “And It gives Mathlldo 
a husband. I thought 1 might win a wild- 
flower, but as I cannot, I will take the exotic. 
Poor Mathlldo I she's no worse than others, 
after all, and down under her frivolity Is a 
love for me that she can never uproot. IIow 
pale she turned when some one said that l 
was to bo married soon. Well, well, I suit- 
pose she’s good enough for me; and love goes 
a good ways.” 

His soliloquy was interrupted by the light 
sound of wheels, and, turning his head, ho 
saw Matlillde Ferron driving slowly towards 
him, drawing in her ponies, evidently with 
the Intention of giving him a chance to get 
out of the way. 

“ Speak of angels—” ho muttered; and in¬ 
stead of getting out of the way, went to meet 
her. 

She smiled, a slight conventional smile that 
had no pleasuro In It, and as ho stopped, drew 
her ponies up. Her cheeks were very red, 
but It looked more like anger than love, for 
her head was high, and her wholo expression 
one of coldness and pride. She waited for 
him to speak. 

“May I have a little drivo with you?” ho 
asked, looking earnestly at her. 

11 Certainly 1” she replied, looking more 
surprised than pleased. 

“ Say you want me to go with you,” ho 
said, softly, and with the smile of a man who 
knows his power. 

“ I will not!” she exclaimed,her eyes filling 
with angry tears, and the blood mounting 
Swiftly to her forehead. “ If you wish me to 
take you anywhere, I am willing; but I do 
not desire your company.” 

“ But I desire yours,” he said, taking his 
seat beside her. „ 

She gathered the reins in her trembling 
hands, and gave them a shake that made the 
ponies fly over the road. Her companion 
leaned back In tile seat and watched her with 
a smile. 

“ I like her spirit,” he thought. “ I couldn’t 
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have boon satisfied if sho had dropped into 
my hands like a rlpo peach,” 

“ Mathilde,” ho said, presently, “ X am going 
to Europo right away.” 

She slackened her hold on tho reins, and 
just glanced at him. lie was sorlous now, 

“Do you care? 5 ' ho asked, taking both her 
hands, and bending forward to look Into her 
averted taco. 

She tried to release her hands, but could 
not; she tried to restrain her tears, but they 
started In spite of her. 

“IIow cruel, how mean men can be l” she 
burst forth, passionately. 

“ But I do not mean to bo cruel or mean, 
dear,” Mr. Willoughby said, feeling convicted 
though of being both. “ l mean to be tho 
kindest, dearest, nearest friond you wlil have 
in the world.” 

She flung his hands away. 

“I am jack at a pinch for you!” sho ex¬ 
claimed. “ You have mocked me, you have 
followed others, ami now at last, you come to 
me. I wont have you!” 

“ Very well,” he said, then; “please let mo 
get out.” 

If lie had expected her to relent, ho was 
disappointed. Sho drew her ponies up with 
a sharpness that threw them onto their 
haunches, and as soon as lie had stepped to 
the ground whipped them into a gallop 
again, and in a moment was out of sight. 

Tho gentleman stood to recover himself, 
looking after tho flying carriage. 

“ Refused twice mono day,” he soliloquized, 
“once by tho girl I loved, ami once by tho 
girl who loves me. It is a peculiar ex¬ 
perience.” He smoothed down his beard with 
a white and shapely hand. “ I’m half in lovo 
with tho girl,” ho said, smiling. “.She’s worth 
trying for. After all, I like spirit.” 

Meantime tho footman had announced to 
Mi's. Saybroko that Mr. Banks desired very 
much to sec her. 

“ I told liitn you svero engaged, ma’am, but 
he said Ids business is particular.” 

A bright blush swept over Edith’s face as 
sho heard tho name, a new life seemed to 
enter her form, Tho tears that hung to her 
long lashes glistened liko diamonds, and her 
breath came quickly ns she awaited her 
mother’s answer. 

“Mr. Banks?” repeated tho lady, with 
surprise,and some haughtiness. “I cannot 
seo him. Tell him that I am positively 
engaged. It Is useless for liitn to persist.” 

The color fadod out of Edith’s faco and left 


It deathly palo. Sho looked at her mother 
with beseeching eyes, but could not utter a 
word. 

“Very strange I” said Mrs. Saybroko. “I 
must say that young man takes a good deal 
on himself.” 

Tho door opened again, and tho servant, 
entering, placed a slip of paper in his 
mistress's hand. 

“He told mo to give you that, ma’am.” 

Mm. Saybroko read: 

“ My business is of tho utmost importance, 
dear madam. If you know it, you would 
wish to see me. Do not refuse, I entreat.” 

“ Ho may bring news from monsieur,” said 
tho lady, suddenly bethinking herself. “Show 
him in.” 

Edith leaned back, trembling, and fixed her 
eyes on the door. Evidently the young man 
had stopped not far away, for ho appeared 
instantly. 

His first look was at her, ho scarcely 
noticed tho mother. 

“Edith!” ho exclaimed, “by wlmt fatality 
did this nows reach you in such a way?” 

lie went to her, and grasped her hand In 
both of his. She yielded it tremblingly, her 
color wavering from palo tp red. Mrs. Say- 
broke looked at them in astonishment 

“Mr. Banks,” sho said, haughtily, “I sup¬ 
pose that you bring us some word from 
Monsieur Ferron. Be so good aa to seat 
yourself and oxplain. You lmvo scon him? 
IIo has told you?” 

“ Yc 3,” the young man replied, releasing 
‘Edith’s hand, hut too excited to scat 
himself. 

“It is true then!” sho said, her voice falling 
almost to a whisper. 

"The news that Captain Roberts is living 
and at home? Yes. But I come to speak 
for myself. I havo come to ask Edith's hand 
in marriage. I meant to havo done so in a 
less abrupt fashion, but tho circumstances 
leave mo no choice. You know I love you, 
Edith; and though you havo never told mo 
so, I havo felt that at somo time you would 
love me. If I had been allowed to come hero 
freely, and to seo you, I would lmvo tried to 
win you as every man loves to win his wife. 
But I was thwarted in every way, as you 
know. I have no choice but to ask you now. 
You cannot think that I am fortune-hunting, 
and I assuro you that you shall want for 
nothing that I can glvo'you. I will be a son 
to your father and mother, and try to ranko 
them feel that in giving you to mo, thoy havo 
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not lost you, Speak, Edith. I am in an 
agony of suspense.” 

For Edith had again hidden her face inhor 
mother’s shoulder, 

“Enough of this, sir!” exclaimed Mrs.Say- 
broke. “ I am astonished nt the manner In 
which you claim my daughter; you, a 
stranger, whom wo know nothing about. If 
this was all your business, I request you to 
leave us to that privacy which you havo so 
boldly intruded on.” 

The young man's face became crimson, 

“ I cannot take your reply solely, madam,” 
he said, excitedly. “I must have hers too. 
Edith, good heavens I girl, will you speak? 
Say that you love, or will love me, or l shall 
wish that I were hanged on one of the trees 
outside.” 

Edith lifted her face at that and looked at 
him, a smile breaking over her lips. 

“If mamma is willing,” sho said, in a 
whisper. 

“O, my own sweet girl 1" exclaimed the 
lover, in a rapture, covering her hand with 
kisses. 

Mrs. Saybroke looked at them in utter 
astonishment. The flushed and happy faces 
of both told plainly enough that this was not 
entirely a now thought to Edith any more 
than to her lover. She tried to collect herself, 
to convince herself tlmt all these strango in¬ 
cidents were a dream. But if her imagina¬ 
tion, or the mists of sleep had conjured up 
this vision of lovers, there was no mistaking 
for a fancy-picture Hint dark mid wrathful 
face of her sou in the door-way, 

“That puppy here, and kissing Edith’s 
hand!” exclaimed George Saybroke, striding 
ncroas the room, with a cane in his upraised 
hand. “ Stand aside, mother, and let me give 
him what I promised 1dm if he ever dared to 
set foot inside this place again.” 

“George, for shame! botpdet!” his mother 
cried, clinging to the cane with both her 
hands. “Thomas,cail the doctor instantly, 
and come back yourself.” 

“Madam,” said the young lover, dropping 
Edith’s hand, and advancing to where, the 
two struggled together. “ I can with a word 
put that matter to rest. George Saybroke, 
leave the room! I am master here!” 

Edith's brother stopped from Ids strugglo 
to possess the cane, and looked at the speaker, 
who stood there ereut, with flashing eyes, and 
an air of command that was unmistakable. 
The angry color began to fade slowly out of 
Ida face as ho looked, his hands dropped at 


his sides, ho reolcd backwards, and sank into 
a chair. 

Hasty steps approached, and Doctor Say- 
broke appeared in the door, with the faces of 
half a dozen servants looking over Ids 
shoulder. 

“What Is tho meaning of this?” he de¬ 
manded. “What Is going on here? Wife, 
what has hnppened?” 

“Ask him?” sho said, pointing to Ver 
daughter’s lover. “I am bewildered. I know 
no more, scarcely, than you.” 

“Well, sir I” said the doctor, facing the 
young man. 

“Need wo have those witnesses, doctor?” 
lie asked, nodding towards the door. 

With a gesturo the doctor dismissed tho 
servants; but before lie had time to close tho 
door after them, George Saybroke had started 
up and followed them out. 

“ I am sorry there has been a scone, sir,” 
the young man said. “ But I could not help 
it. My explanation is this: As soon ns mon¬ 
sieur told me that some mischief-maker had 
written you that note, I came up here in all 
haste, to do what' I always meant to do, offer 
myself to your daughter. Your son has 
a\wny3 hated me, for no reason whatever, and 
he came in threatening to cane me. Let that 
go now. Edith, subject to your approval, 
gives me this hand of hers. What do you say 
to it, sir?” 

“This is very strango and unexpected,sir,” 
the doctor said. “ I am astonished at such a 
hasty and violent wooing. But let my 
daughter speak. Wlmt havo you to say, 
Edith?” 

Edith had gone to her mother’s side as 
soon as her brother had given up his warlike 
intentions in such a sudden manner, and 
from that time had been looking steadily at 
her lover, till, as both her father and lie 
turned to her now, she dropped her eyes. 

“Edith, dear Utile girl,'* SjiUl the young 
man, smilingly, “ will your having accepted 
Henry Banks prevent your giving your hand 
to Henry Uoberts?” 

“I knew it!” cried Edith, joyfully. “I 
knew It meant something when I loved you 
so the very first time I saw you. You know, 
papa, his mother wanted us to be married. 
And you know, mamma, I always said that I 
thought a great deal of him, and-—” 

Hero Edith stopped short in some confusion 
at having said so much. 

“She has answered you, sir,” said the 
lover. 
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“Wlfo,” exclaimed tho doctor, “do you 
recollect that I always said this was an un¬ 
common young man, and that ho was a head 
above any one else about?” 

“And I never disputed it,” said Mrs. Say- 
broko, who, between a dcslro to laugh, and a 
desire to cry, and a fear lest she should for 
the first tltuo In her life go ofT In hysterics, 
could scarcely control her voice. 

After a while Captain Huberts told them hts 
story. Ho had been wounded, sick, and a 
prisoner, and had heard nothing from homo 
till, after almost a year, when ho had escaped, 
he saw in an old fllo of newspapers tho death of 
Ids uncle. Turning them eagerly ovor for later 
liens, he had found his mother’s death. Ho 
had no longer a home or a friend I The news 
was too much for him. It mado him ill 
again. For some reason, ho could scarcely 
tell why, unless because, knowing that hu had 
been reported dead, lie shrunk from tho 
notoriety of such a resuscitation, he dropped 
his last name, and, coming to New York, got 
a situation. Ho had asked who had tho 
Banks cstato, and was told that everything 
went to tho Saybroko family. Ho had not 
expected much, and tho person he asked, a 
somewhat taciturn stranger, had not hinted 
that there had been any different will. 

“ It was only when I camo up hero ono 
night to walk once more through the gardens 
where I had walked with my dear mother 
and my uncle, that I learned tho truth,” ho 
said, looking with a smile at Edith who sat 
beside him with her hand In his. 

A faint warning pressure turned him off 
that track. 

“ The knowledge plunged mo into the 
greatest confusion,” ho resumed. “I had 
seen and loved Edith. I knew that my mother 
had found in her a friend, and had wished us 
to belong to each other, and I could not bear 
to come upon tier family with such a shock. 
I resolved to como under tho name you knew, 
and win her so. I thought that when you 
should liavo acknowledged mo as a son-in-law 
whoso homo would always bo yours, you 
wouldn’t care whom tho houso belonged to. 
You know the rest. Monsieur had recognized 
me, therefore I confided In him, swearing him 
to secrecy. I’oor monsieur 1 At this momont 
he Is tearing Ills hair, fearing that everything 
has miscarried. Mr. Willoughby recognized 
me the first night I came here, and I mado a 
confidant of him also. My only stumbling- 
block has been your sou, sir. Ills Insults pre¬ 
vented my seeing Edith as I wished, and 


confused oil my plans. But don’t distress 
yourselves about that now. I do not. All’s 
well that ends well. The only thing I care to 
know is who wroto that anonymous noto to 
you.” 

“So wo can all live hero Just the same, 
papa and mamma, and us?" said Edith, wish¬ 
ing above all to assure herself of that. 

“Certainly!” laughed the lover. “Your 
father and mother will take charge of things, 
and teach us inexperienced youngsters what 
to do, and liow to do it. Wo will go whore 
wo like, to Europe soon, and there will bo tho 
home nest to fly to when wo become weary.” 

So joyous, so bold, so frank, so liandsolne, 
too, his bright eyes sparkling with gladness 
and spirit, or momentarily quenched in tears 
when he spoko of his inothor and uncle, ho 
delighted and captivated tho parents almost 
as much os the daughter. Already his man¬ 
ner towards them showed an affectionate and 
almost boyish confidence, and tho fond smilo 
with which ho every moment looked at Edith 
proved his lovo for her. 

“For ono moment you nearly killed me,” 
ho said, to her. “ When it seemed that you 
meant, alter all, to refuse me, I was in mortal 
agony. It would havo been hard enough to 
loso you; but to have you suffer, as you must, 
In consequence of It, would havo been too 
much. I should have hanged myself, and so 
settled the heirship at onco. Fancy me hero, 
and you away, and poor I” 

“ I don't seo why I hadn’t recognized you 
at onco by tho photograph,” Edith said. “ To 
be sure, yon arc thinner, and paler, and you 
have a beard.” 

“ I let my goatco grow for a disguise,” tho 
captain said. “ I know that I looked older, 
and lmd changed in some ways. Thanks to 
that, I havo spoken with a score of persons I 
saw during my uncle’s life, and they have not 
recognized mo. If somo rcscmblnnco struck 
them, it was merely a resemblance, they 
thought.” 

Tho conversation was a long one, and din¬ 
ner was announced before the real master of 
the houso rose to go. Ho would not dluo 
with thorn, but would como up again In tho 
evening. 

“ Hccollcct,” ho said, earnestly, to tho doc¬ 
tor, who accompanied him down tho steps, 
“you are to change nothing now. Stay hero, 
and lot mo board with you aftor a whllo. I 
don’t know how to keep houso, and I don't 
want to.” 

Tho only caro left now was Qcorge. Be 
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alone must be excluded (Vom the family union. 
After svliat had passed, It was Impossible that 
he should remain uuder the roof of the man 
be had Insulted. 

“ You can stay here' to-night,” his father 
said, alter tho servants had left the dining¬ 
room. “To-morrow I will'go down to tho 
city and get a boarding-place for you, and sco 
about a situation." 

Angry as they were with him, they re¬ 
frained from reproaches, thinking his punish¬ 
ment severe enough. 

“ Very well,” ho said, without looking up. 

“You will havo tho good taste to keep 
yourself out of sight to-night when Captain 
Roberts comes here,” his father continued. 

“I have an engagement out this evening,” 
said the young man. 

Ills mother looked at him uneasily. 

“ Where are you going, George ?” she asked. 
“ I was thinking I would like to tako a llttlo 
walk with you.” 

“ I’m going to make a call,” ho replied. 
“Can’t tho walk wait?” 

He looked wonderfully recovered, though 
palo yet, and unusually quiet. Rut bis 
mother was not satisfied. The terror that 
bad struck her with her sdn’s first desperate 
threat to kill himself had not subsided. 
When, after dinner, ho came down stairs with 
his hat on, she met him in the hall. 

“Why wont you tell mo where you'ro 
going, my son?” sho asked, tremulously, 
stopping lnm with her hand on his arm. 

“ Why, mother, what notion havo you got 
Into your head?” he exclaimed. “Do you 
think I’m going to hang myself? I’m going 
to call at tho Thornes.” 

“O well, then it's all right, dear,” sho said, 
with a look of relief. “ You know you are 
my own child, my only son, and I can’t help 
being troubled about you, and this change in 
your prospects.” 

Sho hail walked slowly with him to the 
door, and now stood just behind him os ho 
stepped down from the threshold, her hand 
on his shoulder. 

lie glanced back at her with a look half- 
softened, half-ashamed. 

“ You may read this, mother, if you promise 
me not to tell father or Edith about it,” ho 
said, holding out a note to her. 

“ I promise, dear,” sho said; and before sho 
had tho note fairly In her hand ho was hurry¬ 
ing down the steps. 

Sho lost no time In opening tho llttlo per¬ 
fumed billet that was blotted here and thoro 


with tears, and read an almost Incoherent 
outpouring of sympathy, pity, encouragement, 
and assurances of friendship, signed with the 
name of Magdalena Thorne. 

“ No matter If ho was poor,” tho girl wrote. 
“ Many of the greatest men In the world had 
been poor, and It would only give him an 
opportunity to show what was In hlin.” 

“ That dear girl I Who would have thought 
her capable of It ?” said the mother, as sho 
wiped her eyes again and again to read- and 
reread this perfectly transparent note which 
showed love while It spoke of friendship, 

“Sho will save him!” thought Mrs. Say- 
broke, oxultlngly. 

“My dear, what are you reading?” asked 
Doctor Saybroke, coming out to the door. 

“A love-letter, sir!” sho replied, most ap¬ 
propriately hiding It In her bosom. 

“I demand to see It.” 

“You cannot possibly bo accommodated,” 
was the obliging reply. 

“Wives should be obedient.” 

“And husbands shouldn’t be curious." 

“Am I Just in season to part two bellige¬ 
rents?” asked a laughing voice, behind them. 
They turned to meet their future son-in-law. 

But Edith had seen him long before, com¬ 
ing up the laburnum path, and round the 
wing Instead of up the steps, and she was now 
standing In tho doorway, her sweet face full 
of happy welcoming. The father looked at 
them a moment, then sighed. 

“ If It wasn't for Qcorgo,” he said, “ I should 
be satisfied with everything.” 

“ O, don't bo troubled about Georgo,” said 
tho mothor. “ I havo a presentiment that ho 
will come out well. And here’s monsieur 
coming with a terribly guilty face.” 

Monsieur had, Indeed a very guilty face, 
and was blushing like a schoolboy. 

“ I don't dare come up without being asked,” 
ho said, stopping at tho foot of tho steps. 

“Come along, sir,” said the doctor. “You’re 
not to blame. Rut I wouldn't advlso you to. 
play accomplice In that manner again.” 

“Be sure I will not,” tho Frenchman said, 
grasping tho hand extended to him. “I felt 
like a sheop-stealor all the lime.” 


CHAPTER yil. 

Tiif.uk was plenty of talk at the Dona 
Blanca’s reception that night. Everybody 
had a word to say about the return of tho 
new heir, and tho consequent sudden un- 
housing of tho Saybrokes. 
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“A friend of mlno who chanced to pass 
there at threo o’clock this morning,” said the 
dona, “saw a light in the parlor and in two 
chambers, and the shadow on the curtain of 
Mrs. Saybroke walking to and fro, and wring¬ 
ing her hands.” 

The friend was tho dona herself, on her 
way homo from a party. Sho had bade the 
coachman hold his tongue about St, and, 
stepping from the carriage at tho Saybroke 
gate, had run up the damp walk in her satin 
slippers to see how things looked. 

“They say that the captain arrived in New 
York yesterday morning” said one of tho 
guests. “As soon as he reached a hotel, he 
sent for a lawyer, and had tho letter of warn¬ 
ing written. He gives them threo days to go.” 

“ Possible 1” says the dona, much interested. 

“ I heard that tho message came while they 
were at dinner yesterday, entertaining a 
party,” says another. “And Mrs. Saybroke 
fainted.” 

“Poor soul!” said the Spaniard, pityingly. 

“ They say,” says another, “ that George 
Saybroke has vowed he wont stir from tho 
house, and will shoot tho captain if ho 
attempts to enter.” 

“What a pity that Edith didn’t make a 
match while she had a chance,” said a lady. 
“ Site held herself too high altogether.” 

“Too low, you mean,” said another lady. 
“Haven’t you heard all the talk about that 
young man she used to go out to meet? Some 
low fellow, probably, whom she knew when 
they were poor. I have heard that ho was 
lurking about the house at all hours.” 

“ Who says that, madam?” asked a sharp 
voice, at the epen window. 

“ Mercies!” cried the dona, almost jumping 
from her seat,“how you do frighten one! 
Pray come in! What in the world are you 
eaves-dropping for, monsieur?'' 

The gentleman came in as ho was hid, and 
took a seat in the midst, facing the last 
speaker. 

“ Please tell me who says these fine things 
about my friends, madam?” lie repeated, with 
an air of jwiTcct courtesy, but also like one 
who means to be answered. 

“Why, everybody, monsieur,” said tho lady. 

“The story is a base lie!” said the gentle¬ 
man, bowing. • 

“ Upon my word, this is plain talk,” tho 
lady replied, reddening. 

“ Certainly,” says monsieur. “ Let us have 
plain talk by all means. What I heard when 
I came in was particularly plain talk. Now 


lot me oxplaln tho wholo matter in a few 
words. I am sure that you will all rejoice to 
have reproach taken from the name of that 
sweet girl. The meetings were two, both ac¬ 
cidental, one in the evening, a very short one. 
They had never met before. The second was 
in tho daytime. Loth were as propor and 
dellcato as could possibly be. I know all 
about them. Next, as to tho stato of tho 
family now, I can enlighten you. This samo 
mysterious lover was no other than Captain 
Roberts himself, wlvo sought to win the lady's 
lovo before telling her who ho was. All 
would have gone on smoothly but for a little 
interference which is to bo attended to in duo 
time. Some one had found out the whole, 
and, having a spite at the Saybmkes, wrote 
them au anonymous note which hastened the 
denouement. Fortunately it did no harm, 
unless to the writer. Captain Roberts vows 
that If' it is a man, lie will thrash him. All is 
happily ended now. The captain and Miss 
.Edith are engaged, and there is to bo no 
change hi the family. It Is nil like a romance, 
and ends In tho most charming way. I am 
8tire you are all delighted.” 

“Certainly 1” “Dyes!” “Of course!” came 
In a chorus. 

Nevertheless the conversation flagged. 
Their joy seemed of tho silent kind. Kvon 
the fair llianca’s liveliness deserted her. Sho 
looked pale, and made sometimes the most 
stupid answers to remarks addressed to her. 

One after another tho company took leave, 
after wailing, apparently, for tho Frenchman 
to go. He seemed to be in no haste whatever. 
At length monsieur and tho dona were alone, 

“ Is it not cool enough to have the windows 
closed?” he asked, with great politeness, as 
soon as the gate had clicked behind the Inst 
visitor. 

“As you pleaso!” she said, shortly, sitting 
back in her sofa, and folding her hands. 
Something was coming, and she meant to 
leave him to do the whole. 

The gentleman closed the windows, and 
carefully drew down the curtains. Then, 
after looking to see that the doora were shut, 
he went back to his chair hi front of tho lady. 

“My friend,” he said, gently, fixing his 
clear gray eyes upon her, “It was very foolish 
of you to write that note ” 

Sho started slightly, but said not a word. 

“ Of course It would be a disgrace to you, 
were it known,” he resumed, in the samo 
gentle voice. “ Not one of the families about 
here would visit you, and tho tnlo would fol- 
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low yon even to the city. It Is a moan thing 
to write an anonymous note, ami many who 
would scruple to writo one, If they wero 
tempted, would still cry shame on you for 
doing It. l’coplo must pretend to ho honor¬ 
able, you know, whother they are or not.” 

The Indy’s cheeks and eyes were glowing 
like fire, and her nostrils wore quivering with 
rage and shame, but slio pressed her lips to¬ 
gether and kept silence. 

“ You wrote under a mlstnkc,” the gentle¬ 
man resumed. “ You thought that Edith had 
given the captain up, that ho went thoro no 
more, and you wanted to hasten her out ot 
the house and him Into it. Or, perhaps you 
fancied, hy obliging 1dm to tell who ho was 
before ho could oiler himself, to bo nblo after¬ 
wards to throw on her the imputation of 
having taken him for his money. You ladles 
are Ingenious. How quick you were, hy tho 
way, to guess who Mr. Bnnks wns 1 Why, my 
own daughter Mathildo did not find out for 
a week at least.” 

Not a word from tho lady. 

“Then that pretty story of tho unknown 
lover and the private meetings which you 
told Mr. Willoughby, and spread far and near, 
till tlio whole neighborhood was buzzing with 
scandals about Edith, that would ho dis¬ 
agreeable If you wero obliged to answer for it. 
I know that Mathildo and Magdalena had 
their part; they have confessed it all to mo, 
and are repenting, and I know that the whole 
was started hy Walter Thorne. I had tho 
exquislto satisfaction of kicking him for it 
tills very morning, and of promising 1dm that 
Captain Roberts proposed to repeat tho opera¬ 
tion with interest on him at his earliest con¬ 
venience. Mr. Thorne lias left the city to 
avoid said kicking. All tills leaves you ill nil 
nwkward position, my denr madam." 

"Do you want me to kill you?” said tho 
lady, breaking silence at last In a whisper. 

“0 no!” said monsieur, with tho utmost 
politoncss. “ I should object to that. I liavo 
not, however, got through with all Hie nows 
I had Ur tell. Did you fancy that Mr. 
Willoughby might lie caught In the robopnd, 
the captain failing? I liavo the honor to ask 
your congratulations on the engagement of 
Mr. Willoughby to my daughter. As I came 
here, I met them walking under the trees, ns 
happy a pair of lovers ns ono would wish to 
see. And that puppy of a George Saybroke, 
w hom I really, madam, would not have risked, 
if you had seen fit to smile on him, in default 
of others, ho Is being consoled by a fair young 


lady who scorns to liavo a very tonder, de¬ 
voted, unselfish, old-fashioned woman’s heart 
which nobody ever suspected tho 'existence 
of before. So you see, the people aro all 
paired off hut you and me.” 

The gentleman stopped, and sat looking 
tranquilly at the lady. 

She burst into a soft, ringing laugh. 

“I might do worso, monslourl” slio said, 
“But, then, you are not very rich.” 

“ Mathildo off my bands, I am a very good 
match,” responded tho Frenchman, compla¬ 
cently. “ Besides, I could save yon from some 
unpleasant consequences of your Imprudence, 
ami keep you in tho same circle where you 
have been so happy. Tho connection is 
unexceptionable, Dona Blanca.” 

“ I might do worse,” slio said, again, con¬ 
sidering. “But aren’t you afraid, monsieur? 
I am a terrible flirt.” 

“I should have the honor of putting a stop 
to that, madam,” replied tho gentleman, 
amiably. 

“ I am a frightful vixen,” said the lady, in 
tones of silver. 

“ It would be my delight to cufo that little 
fault," responded monsieur. 

“ Do you accept the consequences?” asked 
the Spaniard, with sparkling eyes. 

“ With all my heart.” 

“Then there’s my hnnd!” she said, smiling. 

“And here's my heart,” said monsieur, 
kissing the jewelled fingers. 

One doesn't like to leave tho reader with a 
had taste in ids mouth. Turn wo, then, from 
ttiis barter of battered love, to tho happy pair 
not far away. Under tho moonlight, tho 
beautiful garden of Oakside showed fair as 
the garden of Eden. There was silence, and 
dew, ami fragrance. There was peace, and a 
love as true and tender as earth can give. 

Inside, in the open window, sat the parents, 
contented, assured and thankful. Ami out¬ 
side, walking up and down hi sight of tho 
window, were tho young couple. 

“Nobody but Mr. Banks could make mo 
forget Captain Roberts,” Editli wns saying. 
“And someway, without knowing why, I 
associated yon two in my mind.” 

“And can you guess, Edith,” he said ," with 
what emotions I heard that soft voice of ono 
whoso face I knew not, say that I was tho 
only ono she had thought of marrying? As 
I stood in tho arbor door and looked down 
on you, beforo you saw mo, I said to myself, 
‘Tills girl shall bo my wife!' And I 6ald 
right I” 
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CHAPTER XI. 

T was Into when tho family met at the 
breakfast tablo on the morning after tho 
dinner party. They met with pale faces and 
heavy eyes, and little sign of appetite. 

George had been drunk over night, and, 
for once, with his mother’s approbation. It 
was a brutal consolation, It Is trite; but still, 
It kept him from doing himself harm. Tho 
doctor had also taken a glass, and by the help 
of it, got ft nap in the morning. Nollher 
Edith nor her mother had slept. Sitting 
together the whole night, they had gathered 
their wits and tried to plan for the future, 
thinking what tboy should take with them 
from the house, and what leave, where they 
should settle, and what they should do. They 
could hot go back to Portland. That was put 
of the question. They would hide themselves 
in the city, and do the best they could. 
George could get a place, and support hlmsoif, 
at least. The doctor might earn something, 
and Edith would give music lessons. 

Tho prospect looked dreary enough. Even 
when they tried to talk hopofully of keeping 
themselves from actual want,, at least, tho 
terrible vision of starvation stared them In 
tho face. Edith had not been educated for a 
teacher; her playing was pretty, but not 
scientific. Doctor Saybroko would find a 
hard strugglo in winning a city practice at 
Ills age; and as to Georgo, what energy or 
manliness could bn expected of him? 

“ If you wero to marry, Edith,” her mother 
said, " that would remove one of my greatest 
troubles. How Is It between you and Mr. 
Willoughby 

“I don’t want him, mamma,” Edith said, 
“ and now he doesn't want me. I had n noto 
from him yesterday, in which ho says that 
he withdraws all pretensions to nty hand,and 
will not troublo mo again with any protesta¬ 
tions of love.” 

“ Had you refused him ?” asked tile mother, 
her eyes beginning to sparkle. 

“ I linvo said nothing on tho subject sinco 
tho night I told you of,” Edith said. ‘’I just 
tho same ns refused him then; hut ho said 
ho should wait. It scorns ho has changed his 
mind.” 


‘‘Tho fortune-hunter I” exclaimed • Mrs. 
Saybroko, Indignantly. “ Give mo the noto 
and I will answer it. Ho heard the news be- , 
fore we did, and withdrew from a suit that no 
longer promised to enrich him. It was not 
worth whilo to wait for a penniless bride." 

Edith gave up tho noto without a word. 
Sho had not thought of that boforo her 
mother spoke, but now it seemed indeed as 
though this wero but another proof of tho 
selilshuess and deceit of tho world. 

Mrs. Saybroko wont to her escritoire, and 
Immediately relloved her feelings by writing 
a noto which a few hours later made tlm faco 
of the recipient burn and Ills eyes flash. It 
was a studied and olegaut epistle, with a sting 
In every Hue. Acknowledging tho receipt of 
Ills noto to her daughter, she congratulated 
tho writer on tho prudence which had led 
him to withdraw from a sinking house, and 
on tho fact that Edith’s, slowness to bo won 
hail saved him from tho necessity of breaking 
an actual engagement. ‘‘You had tho ad¬ 
vantage of us,” sho wrote. “It was only 
yesterday noon that , wo learned wo wero 
beggars, and that my daughter would liavo 
no dowry but her youth, her innocence and 
lior beauty.” 

“If there Is any manliness in him, that will 
bo worse than a caning,” she muttored, as 
sho folded tlio note, nnd laying It down to 
wait till tlio eorvants should bo up, went back 
to whore Edith sat like a drooping lily, still In 
her night-dress, nnd with a face as pale as her 
rudlcs. 

“ Is there no one elso, my child, who has 
spoken to you of lovo, and whom you could 
llko, if ho were truo to you?” asked tho 
mother. ; 

“ No one, mamma I” was tho answer.You 
know I wouldn’t hnvo Walter Tliorno, and 
tho others I tried to escape. I don’t llko to 
have men offering themselves to me.” 

Edith longed to tell all the story of hor 
brief love-experionco, liowthore had been one 
who seomed to lovo hor, but had been more 
falso than any other. But It was too lato 
now for such a confidence. 

At daylight the two went wearily up stairs, 
and tried to rest a llttlo while, meeting 
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presently, more dead than alive, at the break¬ 
fast table. The doctor had already written 
to Monsieur Ferron at the city, enclosing the 
anonymous note, and asking him to find out 
the truth, and lot them know immediately. 

“Iainabloto do nothing,” he wrote. “I 
recollect suddenly that 1 am an old man. 
Yesterday morning I was young. See my 
lawyer, and ask him If ho has heard from 
, Captain Roberts, and if not, seek him at tlio 
hotels. Of course, If It Is true, we will leave 
the place Immediately. Indeed, my wlfo and 
Edith aro, I believe, already packing their 
trunks with their wardrobes, all they own 
now.” 

This done, and orders given that no visitors 
should bo admitted, they set themselves to 
wait. Doctor Saybroke called George to the 
library to look over accounts, and tho mother 
and daughter wandered restlessly about tho 
house. 

It was miserable enough. Tho splendor by 
which they wero surrounded Blckcncd them. 
Tlioy woro lit another person’s house, eating 
another person’s bread. They felt as if they 
were swindlers. Tlio very clothes they woro 
were bought with money not their own; and 
it seemed as though tho servants smirked at 
tlioir orders. One unlucky footman who did 
not hear a low-voiced request inado by Edith 
as sho passed through tho hall, suddenly 
found himself collared and almost strangled 
by her brother. 

“ You Insolent dog!” tho young man cried, 
In a rage. “ Why don't you answer? Why 
don’t you go on your knees? I liavo yet 
power to kick you out of doors, and I will.” 

It was as much as the man could do to 
convince his chastiser that ho mennt no dis¬ 
respect to the young lady, and had not heard 
her faint and faltering voice. 

“ You must recollect the sorvants probably 
know nothing about it," Mrs. Saybroko said, 
checking her son's violence. “ But if wo are 
not careful, tlioy will see that something is 
put of the way.” 

"Don’t believe In their ignorance,” was Ills 
answer. “ It is likely they have known it 
this week or moro; and not only they, but 
our neighbors, and all the company that wero 
here yesterday. I dare say tlioy grinned be¬ 
hind our backs at seeing us do the honors In 
another man’s house." 

Mrs. Saybroke's face flushed up, and her 
lips compressed thcmsolvcs. It was blit too 
likely that ho was right. Sho know the world, 
and how ill tidings fly. 


About noon Mr. Willoughby was seen 
coming up the avenue to tho Saybroko 
mansion. 

"The family do not see anyone to-day,” 
said the footman. 

“ But I must see Mrs. Saybroko and Miss 
Edith,” the gentleman Insisted. “Go and tell 
them that my bushiess Is particular.” 

Tho servant returned alter a while, and 
showed him into tho room whore Mrs. Say- 
broke and her daughter sat hand in hand, 
Edith’s faco half hhl on her mother's shoulder, 
the mother herself haughtily fnclug him. 

“To what am I indebted for this visit, sir?” 
she asked. 

“To your own note," ho replied, seating 
himself opposite the ladies, and fixing Ids 
softening eyes on Edith's drooping form. “ I 
could not rest under such an Imputation. My 
withdrawal had nothing whatever to do with 
your change of fortune.” 

“ Tho coincidence was at least singular,” 
said Mrs. Saybroke, bitterly. 

“I withdrew solely because I had reason to 
snpposo that Miss Edith preferred aifotlier,” 
the gentleman went on in n spirited way. “ I 
am above fortiinq-hiiiithig, or any such mean¬ 
ness, nnd all I ask my wlfo to bring me is her 
heart. Blit I am not to be oxpectcd todauco 
attendance on a lady who has another lover.” 

“My noto was not Intended to coax or 
scold you into giving explanations or apolo¬ 
gies,” Mrs. Saybroko said, feelingly. “My 
daughter does not need you, sir. lint .1 may 
bo allowed to siiy that, however mnny gentle- 
Wn may have shown her attention, she has 
no favored lover.” 

“Does Miss Edith say that?” asked Mr. 
Willoughby, hastily. 

“Certainly she does,” replied the mother. 

Edith raised her face. 

“Mamma,” said, Edith with a sort of shiver, 
“ It Is terrible to be talked over In this way. 
Mr. Willoughby and I aro nothing to cncli 
other. Why should tlicro bo any more 
discussion on tho subject?” 

“ You aro right, my dear,” her mother said. 

“ May I request that tho matter be dropped, 
Mr. Willoughby?” 

“ Ono word moro I” ho said, eagerly. “ I 
ask It as a favor. Edith, you have been frank 
and friendly with me; bo so again. Tell me, 
arc you disengaged? not only by word biit by 
honor? Is tlicro not one who you expect 
will ask, and to whom you will givo your 
hand?” 

“ You havo no right to ask me that,” Edith 
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Bald, turning a pale, proud face on him. “ But 
I will answer you. Thera Is no one on whom 
I have any claim, or who has any on me. Let 
this suffice." 

“Then,” he exclaimed, rising abruptly, 
“hero before your mother I renew my offer. 
I ask you to be my wife, though you may not 
have n dollar In the world; and better so.” 

“ O Mr. Willoughby! forgive me for wrong- 
lug you sol” exclaimed Mrs. Saybroke. 

“Edith, what is your answer?” lie said, 
bending to take her hand. 

She looked at him with eyes swimming In 
tears, but sho shook her head. 

" X always knew that you were noble,” sho 
said; “but I don't want to marry you, Mr. 
Willoughby. I thank you, though, with all 
iny heart.” 

“Edith, are you sura of yourself?” asked 
her mother, hastily. “ Can you fail to love a 
man who has proved himself so noble and so 
disinterested? Think well, dear. Uo Is 
worthy a woman’s whole devotion." 

“ lie Is worthy of more than I can givo 
him,” said Edith. “ He Is deserving of love, 
and I can ofTer only gratltudo. I would not 
refuso him when I was rich, to accept him 
now when I nm poor. Mr. Willoughby, I am 
towards you Just what I always was, no more, 
unless I may say that I am more grateful.” 

“ You see how It Is, madam,” the gentleman 
said. “Thera was no propriety In my wait¬ 
ing, and no baseness in my withdrawal. 
Pardon my intrusion. I will not even stop to 
express my sympathy. I know that yoq 
would rather lie alone.” 

“At least, pardon my uiOust suspicions,” 
Mrs. Saybroke said. “Think how tried I 
was." 

“ With all my heart!” he replied. 

“Edith,” her mother said, angrily, tho 
moment their, visitor had left the room, 
“ how could you bo so foolish ? What roman¬ 
tic whim put It Into your head to refuso that 
man? You have had an opportunity offered 
you of retaining your position In society, and 
you have cast it aside, as If wo had but to 
stretch out our hands and take, instead of 
not owning a roof to cover us. I am bitterly 
displeased and disappointed. You have 
added to my troubles.” , 

“O, don’t scold me, mammal” the girl 
sobbed. “ My heart Is soro enough already. 
Do you want mu to marry for money a man 
I couldn't marry for Jove?” 

Going down the steps, Mr. Willoughby saw 
a gentleman coming up the avenuo whom he 


did not care to meek So to avoid him, he 
took a side path, and reached the gate cir¬ 
cuitously. A horse and buggy stood there 
that showed the visitor Imd come In hot 
haste, for they were both splashed with mud, 
and tho animal was wot with foam. 

Mr. Willoughby leaned on the gate a mo¬ 
ment, and looked -up the avenue where 
through thick autumn branches showed 
faint glimpses of the palace-llko house-front. 

“It only hastens my visit to Europo a 
little,” he thought. “And It gives Mathlldo 
a husband. I thought 1 might win a wild- 
flower, but as I cannot, I will take the exotic. 
Poor Mathlldo I she's no worse than others, 
after all, and down under her frivolity Is a 
love for me that she can never uproot. IIow 
pale she turned when some one said that l 
was to bo married soon. Well, well, I suit- 
pose she’s good enough for me; and love goes 
a good ways.” 

His soliloquy was interrupted by the light 
sound of wheels, and, turning his head, ho 
saw Matlillde Ferron driving slowly towards 
him, drawing in her ponies, evidently with 
the Intention of giving him a chance to get 
out of the way. 

“ Speak of angels—” ho muttered; and in¬ 
stead of getting out of the way, went to meet 
her. 

She smiled, a slight conventional smile that 
had no pleasuro In It, and as ho stopped, drew 
her ponies up. Her cheeks were very red, 
but It looked more like anger than love, for 
her head was high, and her wholo expression 
one of coldness and pride. She waited for 
him to speak. 

“May I have a little drivo with you?” ho 
asked, looking earnestly at her. 

11 Certainly 1” she replied, looking more 
surprised than pleased. 

“ Say you want me to go with you,” ho 
said, softly, and with the smile of a man who 
knows his power. 

“ I will not!” she exclaimed,her eyes filling 
with angry tears, and the blood mounting 
Swiftly to her forehead. “ If you wish me to 
take you anywhere, I am willing; but I do 
not desire your company.” 

“ But I desire yours,” he said, taking his 
seat beside her. „ 

She gathered the reins in her trembling 
hands, and gave them a shake that made the 
ponies fly over the road. Her companion 
leaned back In tile seat and watched her with 
a smile. 

“ I like her spirit,” he thought. “ I couldn’t 
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have boon satisfied if sho had dropped into 
my hands like a rlpo peach,” 

“ Mathilde,” ho said, presently, “ X am going 
to Europo right away.” 

She slackened her hold on tho reins, and 
just glanced at him. lie was sorlous now, 

“Do you care? 5 ' ho asked, taking both her 
hands, and bending forward to look Into her 
averted taco. 

She tried to release her hands, but could 
not; she tried to restrain her tears, but they 
started In spite of her. 

“IIow cruel, how mean men can be l” she 
burst forth, passionately. 

“ But I do not mean to bo cruel or mean, 
dear,” Mr. Willoughby said, feeling convicted 
though of being both. “ l mean to be tho 
kindest, dearest, nearest friond you wlil have 
in the world.” 

She flung his hands away. 

“I am jack at a pinch for you!” sho ex¬ 
claimed. “ You have mocked me, you have 
followed others, ami now at last, you come to 
me. I wont have you!” 

“ Very well,” he said, then; “please let mo 
get out.” 

If lie had expected her to relent, ho was 
disappointed. Sho drew her ponies up with 
a sharpness that threw them onto their 
haunches, and as soon as lie had stepped to 
the ground whipped them into a gallop 
again, and in a moment was out of sight. 

Tho gentleman stood to recover himself, 
looking after tho flying carriage. 

“ Refused twice mono day,” he soliloquized, 
“once by tho girl I loved, ami once by tho 
girl who loves me. It is a peculiar ex¬ 
perience.” He smoothed down his beard with 
a white and shapely hand. “ I’m half in lovo 
with tho girl,” ho said, smiling. “.She’s worth 
trying for. After all, I like spirit.” 

Meantime tho footman had announced to 
Mi's. Saybroko that Mr. Banks desired very 
much to sec her. 

“ I told liitn you svero engaged, ma’am, but 
he said Ids business is particular.” 

A bright blush swept over Edith’s face as 
sho heard tho name, a new life seemed to 
enter her form, Tho tears that hung to her 
long lashes glistened liko diamonds, and her 
breath came quickly ns she awaited her 
mother’s answer. 

“Mr. Banks?” repeated tho lady, with 
surprise,and some haughtiness. “I cannot 
seo him. Tell him that I am positively 
engaged. It Is useless for liitn to persist.” 

The color fadod out of Edith’s faco and left 


It deathly palo. Sho looked at her mother 
with beseeching eyes, but could not utter a 
word. 

“Very strange I” said Mrs. Saybroko. “I 
must say that young man takes a good deal 
on himself.” 

Tho door opened again, and tho servant, 
entering, placed a slip of paper in his 
mistress's hand. 

“He told mo to give you that, ma’am.” 

Mm. Saybroko read: 

“ My business is of tho utmost importance, 
dear madam. If you know it, you would 
wish to see me. Do not refuse, I entreat.” 

“ Ho may bring news from monsieur,” said 
tho lady, suddenly bethinking herself. “Show 
him in.” 

Edith leaned back, trembling, and fixed her 
eyes on the door. Evidently the young man 
had stopped not far away, for ho appeared 
instantly. 

His first look was at her, ho scarcely 
noticed tho mother. 

“Edith!” ho exclaimed, “by wlmt fatality 
did this nows reach you in such a way?” 

lie went to her, and grasped her hand In 
both of his. She yielded it tremblingly, her 
color wavering from palo tp red. Mrs. Say- 
broke looked at them in astonishment 

“Mr. Banks,” sho said, haughtily, “I sup¬ 
pose that you bring us some word from 
Monsieur Ferron. Be so good aa to seat 
yourself and oxplain. You lmvo scon him? 
IIo has told you?” 

“ Yc 3,” the young man replied, releasing 
‘Edith’s hand, hut too excited to scat 
himself. 

“It is true then!” sho said, her voice falling 
almost to a whisper. 

"The news that Captain Roberts is living 
and at home? Yes. But I come to speak 
for myself. I havo come to ask Edith's hand 
in marriage. I meant to havo done so in a 
less abrupt fashion, but tho circumstances 
leave mo no choice. You know I love you, 
Edith; and though you havo never told mo 
so, I havo felt that at somo time you would 
love me. If I had been allowed to come hero 
freely, and to seo you, I would lmvo tried to 
win you as every man loves to win his wife. 
But I was thwarted in every way, as you 
know. I have no choice but to ask you now. 
You cannot think that I am fortune-hunting, 
and I assuro you that you shall want for 
nothing that I can glvo'you. I will be a son 
to your father and mother, and try to ranko 
them feel that in giving you to mo, thoy havo 
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not lost you, Speak, Edith. I am in an 
agony of suspense.” 

For Edith had again hidden her face inhor 
mother’s shoulder, 

“Enough of this, sir!” exclaimed Mrs.Say- 
broke. “ I am astonished nt the manner In 
which you claim my daughter; you, a 
stranger, whom wo know nothing about. If 
this was all your business, I request you to 
leave us to that privacy which you havo so 
boldly intruded on.” 

The young man's face became crimson, 

“ I cannot take your reply solely, madam,” 
he said, excitedly. “I must have hers too. 
Edith, good heavens I girl, will you speak? 
Say that you love, or will love me, or l shall 
wish that I were hanged on one of the trees 
outside.” 

Edith lifted her face at that and looked at 
him, a smile breaking over her lips. 

“If mamma is willing,” sho said, in a 
whisper. 

“O, my own sweet girl 1" exclaimed the 
lover, in a rapture, covering her hand with 
kisses. 

Mrs. Saybroke looked at them in utter 
astonishment. The flushed and happy faces 
of both told plainly enough that this was not 
entirely a now thought to Edith any more 
than to her lover. She tried to collect herself, 
to convince herself tlmt all these strango in¬ 
cidents were a dream. But if her imagina¬ 
tion, or the mists of sleep had conjured up 
this vision of lovers, there was no mistaking 
for a fancy-picture Hint dark mid wrathful 
face of her sou in the door-way, 

“That puppy here, and kissing Edith’s 
hand!” exclaimed George Saybroke, striding 
ncroas the room, with a cane in his upraised 
hand. “ Stand aside, mother, and let me give 
him what I promised 1dm if he ever dared to 
set foot inside this place again.” 

“George, for shame! botpdet!” his mother 
cried, clinging to the cane with both her 
hands. “Thomas,cail the doctor instantly, 
and come back yourself.” 

“Madam,” said the young lover, dropping 
Edith’s hand, and advancing to where, the 
two struggled together. “ I can with a word 
put that matter to rest. George Saybroke, 
leave the room! I am master here!” 

Edith's brother stopped from Ids strugglo 
to possess the cane, and looked at the speaker, 
who stood there ereut, with flashing eyes, and 
an air of command that was unmistakable. 
The angry color began to fade slowly out of 
Ida face as ho looked, his hands dropped at 


his sides, ho reolcd backwards, and sank into 
a chair. 

Hasty steps approached, and Doctor Say- 
broke appeared in the door, with the faces of 
half a dozen servants looking over Ids 
shoulder. 

“What Is tho meaning of this?” he de¬ 
manded. “What Is going on here? Wife, 
what has hnppened?” 

“Ask him?” sho said, pointing to Ver 
daughter’s lover. “I am bewildered. I know 
no more, scarcely, than you.” 

“Well, sir I” said the doctor, facing the 
young man. 

“Need wo have those witnesses, doctor?” 
lie asked, nodding towards the door. 

With a gesturo the doctor dismissed tho 
servants; but before lie had time to close tho 
door after them, George Saybroke had started 
up and followed them out. 

“ I am sorry there has been a scone, sir,” 
the young man said. “ But I could not help 
it. My explanation is this: As soon ns mon¬ 
sieur told me that some mischief-maker had 
written you that note, I came up here in all 
haste, to do what' I always meant to do, offer 
myself to your daughter. Your son has 
a\wny3 hated me, for no reason whatever, and 
he came in threatening to cane me. Let that 
go now. Edith, subject to your approval, 
gives me this hand of hers. What do you say 
to it, sir?” 

“This is very strango and unexpected,sir,” 
the doctor said. “ I am astonished at such a 
hasty and violent wooing. But let my 
daughter speak. Wlmt havo you to say, 
Edith?” 

Edith had gone to her mother’s side as 
soon as her brother had given up his warlike 
intentions in such a sudden manner, and 
from that time had been looking steadily at 
her lover, till, as both her father and lie 
turned to her now, she dropped her eyes. 

“Edith, dear Utile girl,'* SjiUl the young 
man, smilingly, “ will your having accepted 
Henry Banks prevent your giving your hand 
to Henry Uoberts?” 

“I knew it!” cried Edith, joyfully. “I 
knew It meant something when I loved you 
so the very first time I saw you. You know, 
papa, his mother wanted us to be married. 
And you know, mamma, I always said that I 
thought a great deal of him, and-—” 

Hero Edith stopped short in some confusion 
at having said so much. 

“She has answered you, sir,” said the 
lover. 
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“Wlfo,” exclaimed tho doctor, “do you 
recollect that I always said this was an un¬ 
common young man, and that ho was a head 
above any one else about?” 

“And I never disputed it,” said Mrs. Say- 
broko, who, between a dcslro to laugh, and a 
desire to cry, and a fear lest she should for 
the first tltuo In her life go ofT In hysterics, 
could scarcely control her voice. 

After a while Captain Huberts told them hts 
story. Ho had been wounded, sick, and a 
prisoner, and had heard nothing from homo 
till, after almost a year, when ho had escaped, 
he saw in an old fllo of newspapers tho death of 
Ids uncle. Turning them eagerly ovor for later 
liens, he had found his mother’s death. Ho 
had no longer a home or a friend I The news 
was too much for him. It mado him ill 
again. For some reason, ho could scarcely 
tell why, unless because, knowing that hu had 
been reported dead, lie shrunk from tho 
notoriety of such a resuscitation, he dropped 
his last name, and, coming to New York, got 
a situation. Ho had asked who had tho 
Banks cstato, and was told that everything 
went to tho Saybroko family. Ho had not 
expected much, and tho person he asked, a 
somewhat taciturn stranger, had not hinted 
that there had been any different will. 

“ It was only when I camo up hero ono 
night to walk once more through the gardens 
where I had walked with my dear mother 
and my uncle, that I learned tho truth,” ho 
said, looking with a smile at Edith who sat 
beside him with her hand In his. 

A faint warning pressure turned him off 
that track. 

“ The knowledge plunged mo into the 
greatest confusion,” ho resumed. “I had 
seen and loved Edith. I knew that my mother 
had found in her a friend, and had wished us 
to belong to each other, and I could not bear 
to come upon tier family with such a shock. 
I resolved to como under tho name you knew, 
and win her so. I thought that when you 
should liavo acknowledged mo as a son-in-law 
whoso homo would always bo yours, you 
wouldn’t care whom tho houso belonged to. 
You know the rest. Monsieur had recognized 
me, therefore I confided In him, swearing him 
to secrecy. I’oor monsieur 1 At this momont 
he Is tearing Ills hair, fearing that everything 
has miscarried. Mr. Willoughby recognized 
me the first night I came here, and I mado a 
confidant of him also. My only stumbling- 
block has been your sou, sir. Ills Insults pre¬ 
vented my seeing Edith as I wished, and 


confused oil my plans. But don’t distress 
yourselves about that now. I do not. All’s 
well that ends well. The only thing I care to 
know is who wroto that anonymous noto to 
you.” 

“So wo can all live hero Just the same, 
papa and mamma, and us?" said Edith, wish¬ 
ing above all to assure herself of that. 

“Certainly!” laughed the lover. “Your 
father and mother will take charge of things, 
and teach us inexperienced youngsters what 
to do, and liow to do it. Wo will go whore 
wo like, to Europe soon, and there will bo tho 
home nest to fly to when wo become weary.” 

So joyous, so bold, so frank, so liandsolne, 
too, his bright eyes sparkling with gladness 
and spirit, or momentarily quenched in tears 
when he spoko of his inothor and uncle, ho 
delighted and captivated tho parents almost 
as much os the daughter. Already his man¬ 
ner towards them showed an affectionate and 
almost boyish confidence, and tho fond smilo 
with which ho every moment looked at Edith 
proved his lovo for her. 

“For ono moment you nearly killed me,” 
ho said, to her. “ When it seemed that you 
meant, alter all, to refuse me, I was in mortal 
agony. It would havo been hard enough to 
loso you; but to have you suffer, as you must, 
In consequence of It, would havo been too 
much. I should have hanged myself, and so 
settled the heirship at onco. Fancy me hero, 
and you away, and poor I” 

“ I don't seo why I hadn’t recognized you 
at onco by tho photograph,” Edith said. “ To 
be sure, yon arc thinner, and paler, and you 
have a beard.” 

“ I let my goatco grow for a disguise,” tho 
captain said. “ I know that I looked older, 
and lmd changed in some ways. Thanks to 
that, I havo spoken with a score of persons I 
saw during my uncle’s life, and they have not 
recognized mo. If somo rcscmblnnco struck 
them, it was merely a resemblance, they 
thought.” 

Tho conversation was a long one, and din¬ 
ner was announced before the real master of 
the houso rose to go. Ho would not dluo 
with thorn, but would como up again In tho 
evening. 

“ Hccollcct,” ho said, earnestly, to tho doc¬ 
tor, who accompanied him down tho steps, 
“you are to change nothing now. Stay hero, 
and lot mo board with you aftor a whllo. I 
don’t know how to keep houso, and I don't 
want to.” 

Tho only caro left now was Qcorge. Be 
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alone must be excluded (Vom the family union. 
After svliat had passed, It was Impossible that 
he should remain uuder the roof of the man 
be had Insulted. 

“ You can stay here' to-night,” his father 
said, alter tho servants had left the dining¬ 
room. “To-morrow I will'go down to tho 
city and get a boarding-place for you, and sco 
about a situation." 

Angry as they were with him, they re¬ 
frained from reproaches, thinking his punish¬ 
ment severe enough. 

“ Very well,” ho said, without looking up. 

“You will havo tho good taste to keep 
yourself out of sight to-night when Captain 
Roberts comes here,” his father continued. 

“I have an engagement out this evening,” 
said the young man. 

Ills mother looked at him uneasily. 

“ Where are you going, George ?” she asked. 
“ I was thinking I would like to tako a llttlo 
walk with you.” 

“ I’m going to make a call,” ho replied. 
“Can’t tho walk wait?” 

He looked wonderfully recovered, though 
palo yet, and unusually quiet. Rut bis 
mother was not satisfied. The terror that 
bad struck her with her sdn’s first desperate 
threat to kill himself had not subsided. 
When, after dinner, ho came down stairs with 
his hat on, she met him in the hall. 

“Why wont you tell mo where you'ro 
going, my son?” sho asked, tremulously, 
stopping lnm with her hand on his arm. 

“ Why, mother, what notion havo you got 
Into your head?” he exclaimed. “Do you 
think I’m going to hang myself? I’m going 
to call at tho Thornes.” 

“O well, then it's all right, dear,” sho said, 
with a look of relief. “ You know you are 
my own child, my only son, and I can’t help 
being troubled about you, and this change in 
your prospects.” 

Sho hail walked slowly with him to the 
door, and now stood just behind him os ho 
stepped down from the threshold, her hand 
on his shoulder. 

lie glanced back at her with a look half- 
softened, half-ashamed. 

“ You may read this, mother, if you promise 
me not to tell father or Edith about it,” ho 
said, holding out a note to her. 

“ I promise, dear,” sho said; and before sho 
had tho note fairly In her hand ho was hurry¬ 
ing down the steps. 

Sho lost no time In opening tho llttlo per¬ 
fumed billet that was blotted here and thoro 


with tears, and read an almost Incoherent 
outpouring of sympathy, pity, encouragement, 
and assurances of friendship, signed with the 
name of Magdalena Thorne. 

“ No matter If ho was poor,” tho girl wrote. 
“ Many of the greatest men In the world had 
been poor, and It would only give him an 
opportunity to show what was In hlin.” 

“ That dear girl I Who would have thought 
her capable of It ?” said the mother, as sho 
wiped her eyes again and again to read- and 
reread this perfectly transparent note which 
showed love while It spoke of friendship, 

“Sho will save him!” thought Mrs. Say- 
broke, oxultlngly. 

“My dear, what are you reading?” asked 
Doctor Saybroke, coming out to the door. 

“A love-letter, sir!” sho replied, most ap¬ 
propriately hiding It In her bosom. 

“I demand to see It.” 

“You cannot possibly bo accommodated,” 
was the obliging reply. 

“Wives should be obedient.” 

“And husbands shouldn’t be curious." 

“Am I Just in season to part two bellige¬ 
rents?” asked a laughing voice, behind them. 
They turned to meet their future son-in-law. 

But Edith had seen him long before, com¬ 
ing up the laburnum path, and round the 
wing Instead of up the steps, and she was now 
standing In tho doorway, her sweet face full 
of happy welcoming. The father looked at 
them a moment, then sighed. 

“ If It wasn't for Qcorgo,” he said, “ I should 
be satisfied with everything.” 

“ O, don't bo troubled about Georgo,” said 
tho mothor. “ I havo a presentiment that ho 
will come out well. And here’s monsieur 
coming with a terribly guilty face.” 

Monsieur had, Indeed a very guilty face, 
and was blushing like a schoolboy. 

“ I don't dare come up without being asked,” 
ho said, stopping at tho foot of tho steps. 

“Come along, sir,” said the doctor. “You’re 
not to blame. Rut I wouldn't advlso you to. 
play accomplice In that manner again.” 

“Be sure I will not,” tho Frenchman said, 
grasping tho hand extended to him. “I felt 
like a sheop-stealor all the lime.” 


CHAPTER yil. 

Tiif.uk was plenty of talk at the Dona 
Blanca’s reception that night. Everybody 
had a word to say about the return of tho 
new heir, and tho consequent sudden un- 
housing of tho Saybrokes. 
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“A friend of mlno who chanced to pass 
there at threo o’clock this morning,” said the 
dona, “saw a light in the parlor and in two 
chambers, and the shadow on the curtain of 
Mrs. Saybroke walking to and fro, and wring¬ 
ing her hands.” 

The friend was tho dona herself, on her 
way homo from a party. Sho had bade the 
coachman hold his tongue about St, and, 
stepping from the carriage at tho Saybroke 
gate, had run up the damp walk in her satin 
slippers to see how things looked. 

“They say that the captain arrived in New 
York yesterday morning” said one of tho 
guests. “As soon as he reached a hotel, he 
sent for a lawyer, and had tho letter of warn¬ 
ing written. He gives them threo days to go.” 

“ Possible 1” says the dona, much interested. 

“ I heard that tho message came while they 
were at dinner yesterday, entertaining a 
party,” says another. “And Mrs. Saybroke 
fainted.” 

“Poor soul!” said the Spaniard, pityingly. 

“ They say,” says another, “ that George 
Saybroke has vowed he wont stir from tho 
house, and will shoot tho captain if ho 
attempts to enter.” 

“What a pity that Edith didn’t make a 
match while she had a chance,” said a lady. 
“ Site held herself too high altogether.” 

“Too low, you mean,” said another lady. 
“Haven’t you heard all the talk about that 
young man she used to go out to meet? Some 
low fellow, probably, whom she knew when 
they were poor. I have heard that ho was 
lurking about the house at all hours.” 

“ Who says that, madam?” asked a sharp 
voice, at the epen window. 

“ Mercies!” cried the dona, almost jumping 
from her seat,“how you do frighten one! 
Pray come in! What in the world are you 
eaves-dropping for, monsieur?'' 

The gentleman came in as ho was hid, and 
took a seat in the midst, facing the last 
speaker. 

“ Please tell me who says these fine things 
about my friends, madam?” lie repeated, with 
an air of jwiTcct courtesy, but also like one 
who means to be answered. 

“Why, everybody, monsieur,” said tho lady. 

“The story is a base lie!” said the gentle¬ 
man, bowing. • 

“ Upon my word, this is plain talk,” tho 
lady replied, reddening. 

“ Certainly,” says monsieur. “ Let us have 
plain talk by all means. What I heard when 
I came in was particularly plain talk. Now 


lot me oxplaln tho wholo matter in a few 
words. I am sure that you will all rejoice to 
have reproach taken from the name of that 
sweet girl. The meetings were two, both ac¬ 
cidental, one in the evening, a very short one. 
They had never met before. The second was 
in tho daytime. Loth were as propor and 
dellcato as could possibly be. I know all 
about them. Next, as to tho stato of tho 
family now, I can enlighten you. This samo 
mysterious lover was no other than Captain 
Roberts himself, wlvo sought to win the lady's 
lovo before telling her who ho was. All 
would have gone on smoothly but for a little 
interference which is to bo attended to in duo 
time. Some one had found out the whole, 
and, having a spite at the Saybmkes, wrote 
them au anonymous note which hastened the 
denouement. Fortunately it did no harm, 
unless to the writer. Captain Roberts vows 
that If' it is a man, lie will thrash him. All is 
happily ended now. The captain and Miss 
.Edith are engaged, and there is to bo no 
change hi the family. It Is nil like a romance, 
and ends In tho most charming way. I am 
8tire you are all delighted.” 

“Certainly 1” “Dyes!” “Of course!” came 
In a chorus. 

Nevertheless the conversation flagged. 
Their joy seemed of tho silent kind. Kvon 
the fair llianca’s liveliness deserted her. Sho 
looked pale, and made sometimes the most 
stupid answers to remarks addressed to her. 

One after another tho company took leave, 
after wailing, apparently, for tho Frenchman 
to go. He seemed to be in no haste whatever. 
At length monsieur and tho dona were alone, 

“ Is it not cool enough to have the windows 
closed?” he asked, with great politeness, as 
soon as the gate had clicked behind the Inst 
visitor. 

“As you pleaso!” she said, shortly, sitting 
back in her sofa, and folding her hands. 
Something was coming, and she meant to 
leave him to do the whole. 

The gentleman closed the windows, and 
carefully drew down the curtains. Then, 
after looking to see that the doora were shut, 
he went back to his chair hi front of tho lady. 

“My friend,” he said, gently, fixing his 
clear gray eyes upon her, “It was very foolish 
of you to write that note ” 

Sho started slightly, but said not a word. 

“ Of course It would be a disgrace to you, 
were it known,” he resumed, in the samo 
gentle voice. “ Not one of the families about 
here would visit you, and tho tnlo would fol- 
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low yon even to the city. It Is a moan thing 
to write an anonymous note, ami many who 
would scruple to writo one, If they wero 
tempted, would still cry shame on you for 
doing It. l’coplo must pretend to ho honor¬ 
able, you know, whother they are or not.” 

The Indy’s cheeks and eyes were glowing 
like fire, and her nostrils wore quivering with 
rage and shame, but slio pressed her lips to¬ 
gether and kept silence. 

“ You wrote under a mlstnkc,” the gentle¬ 
man resumed. “ You thought that Edith had 
given the captain up, that ho went thoro no 
more, and you wanted to hasten her out ot 
the house and him Into it. Or, perhaps you 
fancied, hy obliging 1dm to tell who ho was 
before ho could oiler himself, to bo nblo after¬ 
wards to throw on her the imputation of 
having taken him for his money. You ladles 
are Ingenious. How quick you were, hy tho 
way, to guess who Mr. Bnnks wns 1 Why, my 
own daughter Mathildo did not find out for 
a week at least.” 

Not a word from tho lady. 

“Then that pretty story of tho unknown 
lover and the private meetings which you 
told Mr. Willoughby, and spread far and near, 
till tlio whole neighborhood was buzzing with 
scandals about Edith, that would ho dis¬ 
agreeable If you wero obliged to answer for it. 
I know that Mathildo and Magdalena had 
their part; they have confessed it all to mo, 
and are repenting, and I know that the whole 
was started hy Walter Thorne. I had tho 
exquislto satisfaction of kicking him for it 
tills very morning, and of promising 1dm that 
Captain Roberts proposed to repeat tho opera¬ 
tion with interest on him at his earliest con¬ 
venience. Mr. Thorne lias left the city to 
avoid said kicking. All tills leaves you ill nil 
nwkward position, my denr madam." 

"Do you want me to kill you?” said tho 
lady, breaking silence at last In a whisper. 

“0 no!” said monsieur, with tho utmost 
politoncss. “ I should object to that. I liavo 
not, however, got through with all Hie nows 
I had Ur tell. Did you fancy that Mr. 
Willoughby might lie caught In the robopnd, 
the captain failing? I liavo the honor to ask 
your congratulations on the engagement of 
Mr. Willoughby to my daughter. As I came 
here, I met them walking under the trees, ns 
happy a pair of lovers ns ono would wish to 
see. And that puppy of a George Saybroke, 
w hom I really, madam, would not have risked, 
if you had seen fit to smile on him, in default 
of others, ho Is being consoled by a fair young 


lady who scorns to liavo a very tonder, de¬ 
voted, unselfish, old-fashioned woman’s heart 
which nobody ever suspected tho 'existence 
of before. So you see, the people aro all 
paired off hut you and me.” 

The gentleman stopped, and sat looking 
tranquilly at the lady. 

She burst into a soft, ringing laugh. 

“I might do worso, monslourl” slio said, 
“But, then, you are not very rich.” 

“ Mathildo off my bands, I am a very good 
match,” responded tho Frenchman, compla¬ 
cently. “ Besides, I could save yon from some 
unpleasant consequences of your Imprudence, 
ami keep you in tho same circle where you 
have been so happy. Tho connection is 
unexceptionable, Dona Blanca.” 

“ I might do worse,” slio said, again, con¬ 
sidering. “But aren’t you afraid, monsieur? 
I am a terrible flirt.” 

“I should have the honor of putting a stop 
to that, madam,” replied tho gentleman, 
amiably. 

“ I am a frightful vixen,” said the lady, in 
tones of silver. 

“ It would be my delight to cufo that little 
fault," responded monsieur. 

“ Do you accept the consequences?” asked 
the Spaniard, with sparkling eyes. 

“ With all my heart.” 

“Then there’s my hnnd!” she said, smiling. 

“And here's my heart,” said monsieur, 
kissing the jewelled fingers. 

One doesn't like to leave tho reader with a 
had taste in ids mouth. Turn wo, then, from 
ttiis barter of battered love, to tho happy pair 
not far away. Under tho moonlight, tho 
beautiful garden of Oakside showed fair as 
the garden of Eden. There was silence, and 
dew, ami fragrance. There was peace, and a 
love as true and tender as earth can give. 

Inside, in the open window, sat the parents, 
contented, assured and thankful. Ami out¬ 
side, walking up and down hi sight of tho 
window, were tho young couple. 

“Nobody but Mr. Banks could make mo 
forget Captain Roberts,” Editli wns saying. 
“And someway, without knowing why, I 
associated yon two in my mind.” 

“And can you guess, Edith,” he said ," with 
what emotions I heard that soft voice of ono 
whoso face I knew not, say that I was tho 
only ono she had thought of marrying? As 
I stood in tho arbor door and looked down 
on you, beforo you saw mo, I said to myself, 
‘Tills girl shall bo my wife!' And I 6ald 
right I” 
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